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Nott. Ina part of this impression, the Title of the Address, page 24, is 
in part omitted. It should read, “ Anniversary Address, delivered to the 
School of Literature and the Arts, at Cincinnati, Nov. 23, 1814.” 
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rO PATRONS AND SUBSCRIBERS, 

We tender our grateful acknowledgments, while we offer an apology, with 
regret, for reasons which are mentioned in our Notice to the Public. Con- 
fident that our succeeding Numbers will be improved, we solicit indulgence 

Persons disposed to patronise this Work, willsee the necessity of sending 
in their names at anearly period. The second Number will not be furnished 
to any but Subscribers. Distant Subscribers will please designate the mode 
of conveyance ; and if they are to be served by the mail, the Post Office to 
which the Numbers are to be sent. A List of Agents will be published, for 
the information of those who may patronise the Work. All Communica 
tions are to be addressed to the Editor. A Box is placed at Cook’s Read 
ing-Room, in this City, for private Communications. The succeeding Num- 
bers wilk be published late in each month. On this occasion, and at such 


a time, especially, we should be wanting in duty to ourselves, were we no’ 
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PROPOSALS, 
FOR PUBLISHING A MONTHLY MISCELLANY, 


THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 


THIS Work, which has long been in contemplation, will be 
Edited by Horatio Gates Sparrorp, Author of the Gazetteer 
of New-York, and other works. Mr. Spafford will have the assis- 
tance of anumber of gentlemen of distinction in the various de- 
partments of learning; and he has taken measures to secure an 
extensive Correspondence, from every part of the State of New- 
York, besides contributions from Correspondents in various and 
remote parts of the United Siates. 

Wir these preliminary remarks, we submit the following 
outlines of the Plan of the AMERICAN MAGAzingz, and solicit the 
patronage of our friends and the public. 

Tue Work will be designed for general information, and 
will be strictly miscellaneous; containing original and selected 
pieces on all subjects calculated to be useful to our readers. It 
will pay particular attention to practical agriculture, and this 
division of the Work will be arranged under the head of AGrr- 
CULTURE, or AGRICULTURAL ANnnaLs. The department of 
MeEcuanic ARTs, will contain such information on this subject 
as may be obtained from other publications, with original and 
selected Essays ;—and give carly information of ingenious works, 
and new and useful inventions and discoveries) The Manurac- 
TURING, and MEeRcANTILE interests, will receiye due attention. 
Under the head of Forgien History, or ForeiGn Events, will 
be found the most important State Papers and pubiic ¢ocuments 
which may appear, connected with the foreign history of the 
times, with notices of principal events:—While under that of 
Fore1GN Po.itics, which will occasionally appear, will be found 
such speculations and opinions as may be calculated to inform the 
American Reader. The American RecisTeRr, will be occupied 
with public documents, connected with the History of our own 
country ;—-and with a faithful and impartial abstract of American 
News, continued monthly. As this department will be solely de- 
voted to Historical intelligence and public news, no party Politics 
shali ever appear in its columns. Should the Editor have occasion 
to introduce well written Essays on American Po.itics, they 
shall appear under that head. He will invite to temperate dis- 
cussion, on every subject connected with the welfare and happi- 
ness of man, and society ; but will never consent that cunning and 


foul design shall usurp-the place or right of fair argument and 
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sound reasoning. Liberal, in his own views—-a foe tono sect o1 
party ; knowing no other distinctions than those of right and 
wrong, his constant endeavour shall be todo justice to all. Pox- 
TRY, will form a department, large or small, as he may find occa- 
sion ; and he has considerable expectations from some favorites 
of the fugitive Muse. The Editor is no friend to those Medleys 
of bon mots, and vulgar and profane jests and tales; but if he 
cannot satisfy his Readers without, he will occasionally serve up 
a small selectdish. Reviews of New Pusiications, shall oc- 
casionally appear; and Notices of New Works and PusBvica- 
TIONS, With lists of Marriages and Deaths. Brief Biographical 
Sketches, of such persons as are, or may have been of distinguish- 
ed fame, and the subjects of public interest and enquiry, shall be 
presented to our readers. Well written Essays on PoLirticaL, 
LITERARY, SciENtIFIc, Mora, REL1G10vuS, and PHILOSOPHICAL 
subjects, will find a ready admission, and we hope to enrich our 
columns frequently in this way. 

In shért, without embracing all that we mean todo, we are 
determined to make the AMERICAN MaGazineE, a useful and 
instructive companion for the leisure hours of all descriptions of 
peeple, and to put it at such a price as shall enable all to avail 
themselves of its instructions. 

ee SI 
CONDITIONS. 

Ir will be published in Monthly Numbers, on the last ‘Tuesday of every 
month. Each Number will contain, at least 36 octavo pages, and 12 Num- 
bers, will form a Volume of 432 to 500 pages. Wath the 12th Number 
will be published, annually, an Index to the whole Volume ; and each Num- 
ber will have a Table of Contents. Should the patronage warrant the ex- 
pense, many of the Numbers will be accompanied with some appropriate 
engraving. The first Number will be put to press as soon as we shall have 
ascertained a sufficient number of Subscribers to cover the actual cost. The 
price to Subscribers will be 2.50 cents, if paid in advance, or on the deliv- 
ery of the first Number; and 3 dollars if paid at the end of the year. Dis- 
tant Subscribers will have their Numbers regularly forwarded in the Mail, 
or by any other conveyance that they may direct. A List of Agents will 
be published as soon as the arrangement can be completed. The usual al- 
lowance to Agents, who will please report the number of Subscribers on 
the first of each month, until the first Number shall appear. Communica- 


tions may be addressed either to Jonn Coox, Albany, to Cartes Hort, 


New-York, Agents for the Work; to the Printers, E. & E. Hosford, or to 
the Editor, at Albany. . ( 
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ADDRESS. 

On issuing the first Number of a new Periodical Publication, it 
becomes the duty of the Editor to present some Prefatory Obser- 
vations to the Public. Without much of professions, as to the 
manner and style of the Work for which he wishes to bespeak 
public indulgence, he will content himself with presenting the 
Work itself, and the outlines of his plan, which may be found in 
the Prospectus accompanying this Number. At the outset, he 
only feels warranted in deciaring what he means shall be the ge- 
neral principles of the Work, and of the Editor in conducting it. 
The American Magazine shall be constantly devoted to the great 
interests of Religion and Morality, andthe dissemination of useful 
knowledge. Its miscellaneous character will allow a wide range 
to his views, and its columns will embrace a great variety of mat- 
ter and of subjects. 

It would be a waste of time to speak of the influence of public 
journals and periodical works: no man is ignorant of this, and 
none will deny that in all the various walks of Literature and Sci- 
ence, more of general information has been conveyed to the pub- 
lic in this way, than inevery other. And the free communication 
of local intelligence which these means afford, have a powerful 
effect in eliciting as well as in combining knowledge. Ina literary 
point of view, they are not without a useful influence on the rising 
genius of the age : The young and inexperienced here first essay 
their powers, and cultivate their talents for discussion: here they 
gain confidence, and the advantages of some experience. Nor 
can he hardly fail to have improved in the art of thinking, who, 
emulous of fame, has occasionally attempted to put his best 
thoughts on paper. 

With these few preliminary observations, the Editor earnestly 
solicits the communications of ingenious and intelligent persons 
in every department of learning and knowledge. Essays on Me- 
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ral, Religious, Literary, Scientific, Philosophical and: Historical 
Subjects, will be thankfully received ;—as will Biographical 
Sketches, Reviews, and Notices of New Works and Publications, 
Accounts of New Inventions and Discoveries, and Specifications 
of Patents—with every other matter that may be calculated to ren- 
der this Work useful and acceptable to the Public. With strong 
predilections for Mechanical Science, the Editor will pay particu- 
lar attention:‘to every information he may receive of ingenious 
works of mechanism, and take a pleasure in presenting them to 
the public. 

The Editor is perfectly aware of the many difficulties attendant 
upon this undertaking, and of the frequent failures in attempts ot 
this kind; nor has he the vanity to suppose himself capable of 
ensuring a better support from the public, or of rendering this 
attempt more worthy of it, than many of those that have preceded 
him. He can only bestow his best endeavors ; and aided by ma- 
ny of his friends who have encouraged the undertaking, as well as 
by a pretty liberal Subscription, be submits this result of his la- 
bors to the public, and will spare no pains to render it accepta- 
ble and useful. 

Albany, 6 Mo. 10,1815. 

ed 


FOR THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 


Observations on the Nature and Cause of Certain Accidents that 
have usually been ascribed to the ** Wind of a Baill.” 


NoTHING is more common, than to hear individuals who have 
been in engagements, either on land, or at sea, speak of accidents 
that occurred from the “ wind ofa dail ;”’ whilst scientific men 
have either expressed their disbelief, or else advanced explana- 
tions concerning the cause of them, whichtime and better judg- 
ment have silently refuted. The nature of these have lately been 
the subjects of several interesting essays in the Edinburgh Medi- 
cal and Surgical Journal, and as that work is seldom found out of 
the hands of professional men, I have thought that an abstract of 
these papers might prove interesting to your readets in general, 
since itis a subject concerning which, all have heard something, 
anc many are desirous of learning more. 

The first Essay is written by Mr. Daniel Ellis, aname of some 
distinction in the scientific world, and consists of instances of such 
accidents as form the subject of this communication, and of his 
opinion concerning the probable cause of theni. He commences 
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the first by quotations from Sir Gilbert Blane’s work on the Dis- 
eases of Seamen. This distinguished person was physician for 
many years to the British fleet in the West-Indies, both during 
and previous to the American war, and accordingly was present 
at ail the naval engagements of that period. His remarks are as 
follows : 

“ There is a singular species of accident, to which engagements 
at sea, are liable, called, perhaps improperly, the wind ofa dail. 
In whatever manner it is accounted for, itis a fact, that a part is 
sometimes severely hurt, and even life destroyed, without any 
visible external injury or breach of parts, or any appearance of the 
body from whence the injury proceeded. There were two in- 
stances in the battle of April, 1782, ofa ball passing close to the 
stomach and producing instant death. The one was a lieutenant 
of the Royal Oak, the other a common sailor of the Bedford. <A 
man in another ship, in consequence of a ball passing close to his 
belly, remained without sense or motion for some time,and a large 
livid tumor arose on the part, but he recovered. I knew (says 
he) a brave young officer in the army, the Hon. Captain Fitzroy, 
(now Lora Southampton) who had his epaulette carried off by a 
cannon bail at Charlestown, in consequence of which the shoulder 
and adjacent parts of the neck were affected for some time. A 
like accidént happened to a marine officer in one of the late en- 
gagements, but in neither of these was the head materially affect- 
ed, nor is it so apt to be affected in this way as the stomach. I 
never knew death the consequence of the wind of a ball on the 
head, though an officer (Col. Markham) in the Sultan, at the bat- 
tle of Grenada, was so stunned by a shot passing close to his tem- 
ple, as to be insensible for some time, but he recovered entirely in 
a few hours.” 

‘‘ In some cases,” continues Dr. Blane, “ the bones sustained a 
severe injury from accidents of this kind. Two instances of 
it have come to my knowledge : the one was an officer, who fell 
down during an engagement, without any obviouscause. Upon 
€xamination, the thigh was found to be broken, and the limb was 
two inches shorter, which seemed to proceed from the bone being 
pulverized, as it were. There wasnopain. The skin was not in 
the least injured ; so that this appears to have been what is called 
the “ wind of aball,” but what ought more properly perhaps, to 
be termed the brush ofa ball. In the other instance, two of the 
false ribs were fractured and dislocated, with very little visible af- 
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fection of the skin, though the clothes were torn. This accident 
proved fatal.” Dr. Blane adds “ that animals are affected by these 
accidents as well asmen. Acowin the Duke was killed in one ’ 
of the actions in April, by a double-headed shot passing close to 
the small of her back.’”* 

‘‘ During the blockade of Pontefract Castle, in the year 1645, by 
the Parliament’s army, as Sir Thomas Fairfax and Col. Forbes 
were standing and conversing together,a cannon shot from the 
castle passed betwixt them, the wind of which cast them both on 
the ground. Colonel Forbes lost one eye by the accident, but Sir 
Thomas received no material injury.”’t 

** By the favour of a friend,” contiaues Mr. Ellis, “ who at my 
request, obtained the particulars from an officer of rank in the 
East-India Company’s service, I am enabled to communicate the 
following additional cases. At the battle of Rohilcund, in the year 
1774, a cannon ball passed between the thighs of the officer who 
commanded the artillery, and occasioned much blackness in both 
thighs, but without producing any breach in the skin. A simi- 
lar occurrence took place in 1781, in the retreat of the army from 
the Ghauts, where a shot passed between the thighs of an officer 
of the Bombay establishment, and produced effects similar to those 
described above. Both these officers are still living (1812) in 
England, and have risen to high stations in the army. At the 
siege of Bassain, near Bombay, in the year 1780, a sepoy who 
was placed in the trenches to look out for shot, was too late in dif- 
jing ; anda shot, in consequence, knocked off his turban into the 
trench behind him. The sepoy jumped down to pick it up. A 
surgeon, who happened to be near the spot, immediately went to 
him, but found, on examination, that the head was not in the least 
touched by the ball. From the state of the pulse, however, the 
surgeon deemed it necessary to send the man to the hospital, and 
though no external injury could be discovered, the man died in 


* Blane on the Diseases of Seamen. 

7 Hargrave’s history of Knaresborough. I may here add the following 
Extract from the Life of Col. Hutchinson, which is not quoted by Mr. El- 
iis. ‘ When the Parliamentary army was besieging Newark, as Col. Hutch- 
“ inson, Poyntz and another Captaine were riding to view some quarter of 
** the town, a eannon bullet came whizzing by them, as they were riding all 
* abrest, and the captaine without any touch of it, sayd, he was killed ; 
** Poyntz bid hum get of, but he was then sliding downe from his horse, 
“ slaine by the wind of the bullet: they held him up till they got off from 
« the place, but the man immediately turned black all over” 

Life. OQctavo Edit. Vol. 2, p. 90. 
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less than forty-eight hours after the accident. The officer who 
communicated these facts, and who was in the trenches at the 
time, thinks that he heard it said that the surgeon (Boyd) examin- 
ed the sepoy’s head after death, and found an effusion of blood.” 

«“ The same friend,” continues Mr. Ellis, “ has informed me 
that a gentleman now resident in the Highlands of Scotland, while 
serving as an officer in the siege of Bergen-op-Zoom, and in 
the act of stooping to assist a soldier who had fallen, lost instanta- 
neously the sight of one eye, and gradually that of the other, in 
consequence of a cannon ball passing across his face, but without 
touching it, and lodging in the opposite side of the trench. 

«“ By another friend, who served as an officer at the siege of 
Seringapatam; I have been informed that a lieutenant of the se- 
cond battalion of Bengal volunteers, when standing in the trenches 
before that place, was struck down by a cannon ball passing close 
to his thigh, which was rendered perfectly black, but there was no 
breach of the external skin, nor other visible sign of injury. In 
another instance, a ball passed close to the face of another officer 
of the same battalion, which struck him down and caused a black- 
ness of the side of the face, but produced no other sensible injury. 
The same gentleman, however, informed me that Capt. M. of the 
Bengal Native Infantry, while serving in the army with Lord 
Lake in the West of India, lost the sight of both eyes by the pas- 
sage of a cannon ball across his face, which, however, inflicted no 
external mark of injury. To these instances may be added that 
ef Colonel M. of the Bengal Artillery, who at the siege of Serin- 
gapatam, while standing in ene of the batteries, and looking 
through a telescope at the enemy’s works, at the distance of be- 
tween 400 and 500 yards, was str@ck by a cannon ball, which broke 
his fore-arm, and passed acress his breast, but without touching 
it. His arm was amputated above the elbow, and nothing unfa- 
vorable occurred in the operation. He died, however, in a few 
days, not, as was conceived, from the effects of the injury done to 
the arm, but from the “ wind of the ball,’ which in the opinion of 
the surgeon, acted on his chest, and which was rendered perfectly 
black, although the external skin remained quite sound. Al! 
these instances are represented to have created much discussion 
among the medical officers of the Indian army, and were generally 


considered by them to be produced by what has been called the 
* wind of a ball.” 
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Mr. Ellis states, that he has been anxious to collect examples 
of these accidents from different and distant sources, in order to 
counteract the credulity that exists concerning them. Believing 
the facts indisputable, he next proceeds to examine the manner in 
which the effects are produced. 

He first notices the opinions of Dr. Blane, who conjectures that 
these accidents may be owing to the compression and tremor of 
the air, in consequence of its resistance of the motion of the 
ball. From the circumstance of bones being sometimes broken, 
mere firaxrimity, according to him, is not sufficient to produce the 
effect ; but there must be some sort of contact. This, Dr. Blane 
thinks, is perhaps explicable as follows:—*+ It has been ascer- 
‘¢ tained, that all balls and bullets, except from rifiéd pieces, have 
‘‘a rotatory motion, in their flight. It is evident that this motion, 
‘«‘ on one side of the ball will coincide with the direction of its 
*« flight, and the other will be in the opposite direction. Now, if 
‘‘ the latter side should come in contact with any part of the body, 
‘‘ itis conceivable that, in place of carrying it away, it would roll 
‘¢ over it, as it were, and only make a contusion.” 

To this explanation of Dr. Blane, Mr. Ellis replies that it will 
not account for many of the accidents that do occur. No force, 
(says he) forexample, impressed upon the air, nor any motion 
communicated to a ball, can enable these agents, in a mechanical 
manner to impair vision, break the bones, and even destroy life, 
without inflicting any visible external injury, or breach of the 
parts. And he is further of opinion, from the examples cited, 
that it is to the contact, not to the froximity of the ball, that the 
violent effects described above, are to be referred. 

Mr. Eilis does not consider these accidents to be produced by 
the operation of ordinary mechanical agents, but believes them to 
bear a much nearer resemblance to the effects, which in many ca- 
ses, succeed to the action of /tmospheric Electricity. Instances 
illustrating this doctrine, in which a stroke of lightning produced 
similar effects, are quoted by him, from various authors. “ A 
person at Troyes, was killed by lightning, and his bones were 
found broken, without any appearance of external injury.” Livid 
marks, are also a frequent consequence, together with the loss of 
vision, or paralysis. 

Having established, in his opinion, the similarity of effects re- 
sulting from the above causes, Mr. Ejlis proceeds to enguires 


whether the electric matter existing in the air can be accumulated 
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or developed, by the motion of a cannon ball, in a quantity ade- 
quate to produce the extraordinary effects ascribed to the “ wind 
of a ball.” That electric matter is abundantly diffused through 
the atmosphere, is well known, and is capable, when accumulated, 
of producing the most violent effects. Mr. E. is not, however of 
opinion, that a cannon ball, in its flight through so small a portion 
of air, is able, by friction or other means, to collect from this 
source alone, electricity sufficient to produce the accidents ascrib- 
ed to the “ wind of a ball,” but is inclined to believe that a subtile 
matter, possessing electrical properties, may be developed from 
the air by the operations of chemical action. ‘The illustrations of 
his theory are as follows : 

All permanently elastic fluids owe their gazeous form to the 
presence of caloric in a /etent state, and when the elasticity of the 
gas is reduced or overcome, its latent caloric is more or less set 
free. The oxygenous portion of our atmosphere contains a large 
quantity of heat, and when, in combustion or other chemical ope- 
rations, the gas loses its elasticity, its caloric is developed and ex- 
hibited ina sensible state. This subtile or calorific matter, which 
oxygen gas is thus capable of affording, may be made to exhibit 
the properties of the electric fluid, for Dr. Wailoston found that 
this gas contributed to the production of electricity, by enter- 
ing into the amalgam of the rubber of the machine; and that, 
when the machine was duly insulated, no electricity was develop- 
ed, cither ifthe oxygen gas was withdrawn, or if an amalgam, in- 
capable of oxidation, was employed*—facts which seem clearly 
to prove that air contains jn a latent state, electric or other simi- 
iar matter, and that it yields this matter, in a sensible state, when, 
in these instances, it enters into chemical combination. 

Farther, a subtile matter, resembling in its properties the elec- 
‘ric fluid, is developed from the air, when its elasticity is reduced 
2y mechanical means. By simply doubling the ordinary density 
of the air, Mr. Dalton found that caloric was disengaged sufficient 
to raise the temperature several degrees, and in a greater and 
more rapid condensation to which the air is submitted in an air 
gun,a flash of light is sometimes visible as Mr. Fletcher ob- 
served.t Mr. Mollet farther remarked, that combustible sub- 
stances were readily inflamed in a condensing syringe, by a few 
strokes of the piston, andin subsequent experiments of M. Biot, 


* Philos. Trans. for 1801. 
* Nicholson’s Journal, Vol. 10: 
vou. £, Cc 
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oxygen and hydrogene gasses, mingled in the proportions prope: 
to form water, afforded, by their rapid condensation, subtile mat- 
ter sufficient to inflame them, in the same manner, and with the 
same phoenomena as the electric spark operates.* Without con- 
tending therefore, continues Mr. Ellis, for the absolute identity of 
caloric and the electric fluid, these facts must be allowed to prove 
that a subtile matter, exhibiting the appearanees and possessing 
the distinguishing properties of that fluid, exists in gazeous bo- 
dies, and that it may be developed by reducing their elasticity, 
whether this be accomplished by chemical or mechanical means 

is it then probable that a cannon ball, in its flight through the air, 
acts upon it in sucha manner as to develope and accumulate a 
quantity of this subtile matter ? : 

From the experiments of Dr. Hutton, it appears that a cannon 
ball, of about two inches in diameter, moving with the velocity of 
one thousand feet per second, encounters a resistance from the 
air equal to three hundred and fifty ounces, while the resistance 
opposed tothe saine ball, when moving with a double velocity, is 
equal to one thousand five hundred and sixty-nine ounces, or more 
than four times as great ; by this increasing resistance and con- 
sequent condensation of the air, its latent caloric will necessarily 
be developed, and as this subtile matter has becn shewn, in many 
of its properties to resemble the electric fluid, it may like it, be 
supposed to accygnulate in the ball, and be carried forward with 
it, either till the velocity of the ball so much diminishes as to 
permit its gradual effusion, or till like the electric fluid, it be 
suddenly drawn off, in the passage of the ball, by some less 
highly-charged conducting substance. In the latter event, it may 
according to its intensity, produce those accidents already describ- 
ed, and hence thé effects usually ascribedto the “ wind of a ball,” 
taay be considered as in their nature, truly electrical, and as 
really caused by the agency of the subtale matter developed, by the 
condensation of the air during the projectiles’ rapid motion. 

I may add, (says Mr. E.) that those who have witnessed the 
effect of the calorific matter, developed by the condensation of a 
few cubic inches ofair, ina common syringe, will readily conceive 
what may be the operation of a twenty-four pounder, the section 
of whose great circle is about twenty-five square inches, and 
which therefore in a flight of three hundred yards, at abou: 


* Harvy’s Traite De Phivs. 
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joint blanc range, must in half a second of time, act upon and 
displace one hundred and fifty-six cubic feet of air. 

This condensation of subtile matter can however, only take 
place in the earlier period of the flight of the ball, since the air by 
its greater resistance then, also suffers greater condensation. In 
this respect the theory agrees with the actual occurrence of the 
accidents. In a dry atmosphere also the accumulation may be 
greater than in a moist one, on account of the conducting and dis- 
persing property of the air in the latter; and this Mr. E.supposes 
may account for the greater frequencv of such accidents, in the 
East and West Indies, than in Europe; lastly, most of these oc- 
cur in Sea engagements, or at Sieges, in both of which the parties 
fight often within foint d/anc range and the ball proceeds nearly 
in a horizontal course, but in Jand engagements, from the elevation 
of the piece and the greater distance at which itis served, the ball 
is soon carried out of its horizontal course, and does not again 
come near its object until its velocity is so much spent as to dis- 
able it from producing those effects on the air, which attend its 
rapid motion. 

Such is the theory of Mr. Ellis and the arguments on which it 
is founded, and however much its correctness may be questioned, 
none, I believe, will deny it the praise of ingenuity. 

Dr. Spence, a Surgeon in the British Navy, ina subsequent 
communication, expressed his disbelief in the theory of Mr. Ellis, 
and is disposed to attribute many of these accidents to the cir- 
cumstance of cannon balls carrying light substances with them, 
which cause injury, by the velocity imparted to them. Canvass 
rope-yarn, and parts of bedding at sea, and shrubs, grass and 
mud, are instances ofthese. “I know an officer, (says Dr. Spence } 
who had considerable pain in the loins for some time after a battle, 
supposed to be from the wind of @ shot, as he was not conscious of 
any thing having hit him, and there was no external mark ; but the 
flakes of abed from the hammock nettings, being pretty thick on 
his coat, shewed to me that the pain was produced by something 
more dense than wind, and had it been the stomach that was hit, 
instead of the back, I think it very probable that officer would have 
been killed.”” Many of the injuries he also thinks may be attri- 
buted to the fall itself, such as the fracturing of a limb, &c. P. 
Spence further observes, that during an action at sea, accidents 
will often occur without the individual being conscious of their 
cause, and indeed, of their existence, until the excitement of the 
occasion is over, 
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16 Observations on the “ Wind of a Ball.” 


A third communication is from the Rey. Patrick Forbes, clergy- 
man at Boharm, (Scotland.) This gentlemanis ofopinion that Mr. 
Ellis has not established the identity of caloric & electricity, & states 
that if electricity produces such effects, it is strange that parts 
equally necessary to life, and as easily injured, such as the brain 
and stomach, should be so differently affected ; the “wind of a 
bai!” in one case being fatal, and in the other attended only in gen- 
eral, with temporary consequences. To Dr. Spences’ theory, 
he objects that the very force given to the light bodies, should 
produce the usual effect of violence, when striking against the 
body, and that according to the common order of things, external 
as wellas internal injury ought to be the consequence. 

According to Mr. Forbes, there is a mechanical cause that will 
sufficiently account for the effects produced by a ball passing 
close to the human body, and that is the vacuum produced by the 
rapid motion of the ball through the air. When a ball thus 
passes close to the stomach, there is in the first place, a great 
addition to the pressure on that viscus, from the condensation of 
the air; as soon as the ball has passed, this pressure, with a great 
part of that of the atmosphere is taken off; the consequence of 
which is a sudden expansion of all the fluids in the stomach, and 
the blood in the blood-vessels, and the rupture of both. The 
rupture of the stomach is the cause of death, and the extravasation 
of the blood, the cause of the black appearance externally: this also 
will account for Dr. Blane’s case of the pulverized thigh bone. 
Electricity would have shivered it lengthwise, by the passage of 
the fluid to the earth, but a vacuum produced on one side and the 
pressure of the atmosphere on the other, might produce these 
local effects by the sudden expansion of the fluids in the internal 
and vascular part of the bone. 

The reason why the passage of a ball near the head is less fatal 
may, according to Mr. Forbes, be explained, from the greater 
resistance which spherical bodies oppose to the pressure of the 
atmosphere ; and the blindness which is sometimes induced, is 
probably owing to the sudden expansion of the humours of the 
eye. 

An anonymous writer concludes this discussion with an essay 
on the various hypotheses that have been offered, and which I have 


already detailed. He does not consider that any of them are” 


correct, and seems disposed altogether to doubt the effects ascrib- 
ed to the “ wind of a ball,” originating according to this writer, 
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in a love of the marvellous: they have maintained their popularity 
principally with seamen, a class of persons prone to superstition. 
If deaths do occur in the heat of an engagement, and no external 
injury is perceived, apoplexy or some similar disease is more 
probably the cause. If there was any truth in the opinion, deaths 
would be more numerous in every engagement than they really 
are ; since itis probable that as many balls pass within a hairs, 
breadth, as those that strike the men, and above all, if every shot 
that hits an individual, produces not only the effects of mechanical 
violence, but also of accumulated electricity, every wound would 
most certainly be instantly fatal. 

I here rest the subject, without venturing to give a decided 
opinion on one side or the other, and only express a hope that it 
may attract the attention of some of your scientific Correspon- 
dents, and that they will favor the public with their observations or 
researches on this interesting question. ». © 





& FOR THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 
AN ESSAY ON COINS, &e. 

WueEwn the art of printing was unknown, tradition and manu. 
script were the grand channels which conveyed from one age to 
another, the blessings of knowledge ; but the torch of tradition 
too often shed an illusive, though brilliant light on objects darken- 
ed by antiquity ; and honesty less frequently conducted the genius 
of manuscript, than private prejudice. Circumstances, however, 
stamped on picces of metal by public power, and thus transmitted to 
posterity, are not soliable to error ; and therefore an essay on coins 
and medals, shewing their connection with civil history, religion 
and the arts, is an important and interesting desideratum; but 
this has been unattempted by learned ingenuity, or persevering 
diligence. Goguet, has given us in a dissertation annexed to the 
last volume of his origin of Laws, Arts, &c. a few hints respect- 
ing the weight and value of Grecian moncy; but he passes with- 
out notice every device which Grecian ingenuity and superstition 
stamped upon it.* Dr. Prideaux, in a preface to his Connec- 
tions, has but lightly touched on the subject of ancient Roman 
currency. Addison has dipped his mellifluent pen into this sub- 
ject, which has interested by its elegance, and brightened by its 


* The reverses of many Greek and Roman coins when Christianity first 
spread over these countries, were of an idolatrous nature. " 

The earliest silver coins of Rome represent the head of the Goddess Re 
ma, who hke Minerva is always figured wearing a helmet 
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illustration where ever it moved; his plan, however, was very 
limited. The Abbe Barthelemi, Cumberland, Bernard, Gol- 
trius, Arbuthnot, and many others who have written on coins, 
say little respecting their ornamental or historical designs ; their 
object is principally confined to the commercial value of money. 
We propose in this dissertation, not only to examine it with this 
view, but to offer some hints respecting its invention, and its pro- 
gressive history; and also to shew how far an accurate study of 
its device, may instruct us In the origin of some of the arts, un- 
fold to us ancient superstition, and teach us many historical events, 
which without its aid we should never have learned. 

We shall! always use the terms coin, medal, and money, as sy- 
nonymous, though we are aware that this is a great liberty ; our 
reason for doing this, is to avoid a confusion to which we are 
liable, should we assign to each word its peculiar signification ; 
for at this period, so far removed from the one in which we shall 
be engaged during most of our researches, it is impossible to 
distinguish between those pieces struck for the purposes of traffic, 
and those stamped as rewards of merit ; it may not, however, be 
improper to give a definition of each of the terms. A coin is a 
piece of metal impressed with a certain deyice, to prevent fraud 
in its currency, being a standard by which the value of articles 
bought and sold may be ascertained, and serving as an equivalent 
for the same. Money differs from coin, in its being any substance, 
which public authority substitutes In its place ; and a medal, in 
the strict sense of the word, is “a piece of metal struck on any 
occasion, in order to preserve the portrait of some great person, 
or the memory of some illustrious action.” We shall make three 
principal divisions ofour subject. Under the first, we shall con- 
sider the invention and progressive improvement of coins ; in the 
second, their commercial valuc; and in the last division, the na- 
‘ure and importance of their devices. 

First as to the origin and progress of Coining —If we look back 
to the history of coinage, we find it involved in much obscurity. 
Antiquity has thrown her veil over the commencement of almost 
every art and every science, and the penetrating eye of perseve- 
ring genius has seldom discovered knowledge inthe first steps of 
her progress ; here and there a fact will catch the attention of 
the enquirer ; but the intervals are long and important; what 
we this moment observed in a rude, deiective state, we now dis- 
cover almost arrived to perfection. As we have no tradition 
which extends to the period when mankind first bartered with 
each other, speculation must supply its place. 
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What first suggested the idea of using coins as a general me- 
dium in exchange for wares, was no doubt the difficulty of making 
an equal barter of one commodity for another.* This inconven- 
ience would be felt the moment human societies were formed, 
and this moment was that in which the earth was first peopled. ] 
It is supposed by many that the first coins were of metal, because, a 
say they, metals are the only substances which can be divided | 
and formed into single masses again without subtracting much 
from their original value. We may, perhaps, with some confi 
dence object to this theory. In Iceland at the present day, to- 
bacco and fish are current as money, and though the Danes hav: 
introduced their copper and silver coin on the island, yet any ar- 
ticle which falls under the value of twelve fish, must be bartered 
for fish, or tobacco—48 fish are equivalent to one dollar, and < 
roll of tobacco an ell in length is reckoned the value of a fish 
In many parts of Asia and Africa sheils pass with the inhabitants 
fer money: and among the Chilians, Peruvians, Mexicans, and 
other people of South America with whom gold and silver so 
much abound, these metals were not known as coin before the 
arrival of the Spaniards. Frem these and other instances which 
might be cited we conclude that metal was not the first substance 
used for money, but as the state of society advanced in improve- 
ment and as knowledge began to expand the mind, the advantages 
which the metals possess over other substances, as money, would 
be quickly perceived and adopted. Many believe that the 
least precious metal commenced the history and use of coins, 
but why this opinion is maintained we do not perceive. Iron. 
which is the least precious, though the most important, is of all . 
the metals the most difficult to reduce from its ore, to a state in 
which it can be advantageous to commerce or the arts, and even 
when separated from the ore, it is as hard as at first—it must Le 
softened before it can be forged, and this requires more know- 
ledge than the ancients possessed when money began to circulate 


ee 
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* The Romans like other ancient nations at first had no coined money. 
but either exchanged commodities with one another, or used a certaii: 
weight of uncoined brass or other metal. Hence the various names of mo 
ney also denote weight—so pendere for solvere to pay, &c. Several Greek 
words are supposed to allude to the original custom of exchanging com. 
modites, thus epyvmas, to exchange by giving a lamb; ees, agnus , 
wyeomer, by g.ving an ass; eyeg, asinus. From this hint no doubt Ser 
vius Tulbus stamped pieces oi brass, the first metal the Romans coined. 
with the images of cattle, (Pecudes’) hence pecunia ; the English word. 
money is from Moneta, the name of the temple where the Romans coined 
their brass. 
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Gold, silver and copper* were beyond all doubt the first used 
for they were the first discovered, and the art of working them 
was first known. Iren was employed by Tubal Cain before the 
deluge, but the Spirit of the mighty deep buried in its bosom, 
besides the mortal existence, almost every discovery of man, and 
the ancients declare that there was a time when that metal was 
unknown.t 

The mode first employed in converting metal into coin we sup- 
pose to be, by beating small masses, after their separation from 
the ore, into thin flat plates and then cutting them into different sizes 
according to the weight required ; for that money was estimated 
by weight in the first zra of its history and for a long time after, 
there can be no question. We read in Genesis that Abraham 
purchased of Ephron, the son of Zohar, a burying place about 


* It is remarkable that copper coinage was not in use in Greece till after 
the close of the Peloponnesian war. Dr. Clark states that it was first in- 
troduced at Athens at the perswasion of one Dionysius. From this it appears 
that the Greeks were rather opposed to the use of copper for the common 
purposes of lite, being probably under the impression that the salts of cop- 
per, which are so apt to collect on this metal when much exposed, were 
deleterious to animal life—it was employed however, in combination with 
other metals in the manufacture of many domestic utensils and also for their 
weapons of war. In mixture with tin it formed the bronze for the armour 
of the Trojans; and many of the medals now found at Tenedos are of bronze, 
which are perhaps the same metal which once protected the heroes of 
Tiomer. 

The first coins of the North of Europe were of copper. Those used in 
Great Britain in the time of Cesar were of brass, (zine and copper,) and 
the earliest Roman coins (those of Servius Tullius) were also of brass. 

Verner supposes with great probability that copper was thie first metal 
worked by mankind. In the western parts of North America there are 
some tribes of savages who though but little civilized, have shaped into 
many domestic conveniences the native copper of the country, whieh is 
found in large pure masses on the surface of the ground. 

{ Lycurgus who was obliged to fly to Crete, owing to an accusation of 
designing to usurp the throne of his nephew Char ‘laus then in his minority, 
upon his return was solicited to direct the government. One of his first 
steps it is said was a prohibition of the use of gold and silver and the sub- 
stitution of iron money in its place—which was reduced in value so low 
that it required a waggon and two oxen to transport from place to place 50 
dollars (our money) of it. This historical account we cannot admit. The 
value of money does not consist in the purity of the metal used but onls 
in the estimate fixed by public authority ;—this regulation would thereto: 
inno wise counteract the luxury of the Lacedemonians. At Rome, in the firs 
Punic’ wer, a species of coin (as) weighing one pound was reduced to ty: 
ounces which passed for the sams ~alue as those of the pound weight had 
done. And in the second war the sme coin was reduced to half an ounce 
About 260 years after Lycurgus ti: highest valuation of fortune at Ronie 
was one hundred thousand pounds weight of brass. Besides, it is highiv 
improbable that iron was substituted, for at the time of the Trojan war i. 
was but little known in Greece; indeed it was discovered only 13 years pre- 
vious to that period, by the accidental burning of a forest, and about 15 or 
20 years after gold and silver were first used as money at Argos, W hick ls 
happened 94 years before the Christian #Era. Tron money we therefo 
consider as not hi: aying currency before this period. 
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thirty miles south of Jerusalem, for his wife Sarah, for four hun- 
dred shekels of silver, or about 2000 dollars. Indeed among the 
Jews before the Roman conquest, money was reckoned by weight. 

At the present period the Chinese weigh their money, and 
the Prussians in 1654, used bars of silver with notches which de- 
signated the weight of the intermediate pieces—from this cus- 
tom sprung the word rouble. The trouble and disadvantage of 
cutting and weighing money whenever wanted, however, would 
shortly appear, and the convenience of coming to market with it 
thus prepared, would be generally practiced. But the fallacy of 
trusting entirely to appearance for the precise weight of each 
piece would be noticed immediately, and the idea of ‘distinguish- 
ing the same mass by the same character, and different masses 
by different characters would readily suggest itself. Perhaps 
similar marks to those which at present designate the number of 
grains and pennyweights in the brass measure used in Troy 
weight, were the first impressions which coin received.* This 
short and easy manner of coining could not for any length of time 
continue. The eye of Fraudthat is ever on the watch to contami- 
nate, disturbed with her arts this simple process, and this being 
discovered, the privilege of coining which before was general, 
was resigned to public authority, and then complex devices, were 
substituted for simple figures; and at length the head of the 
prince, the date, and the legend. | 

Till the year 1552 all coining was performed with the hammer,} 


* The figure of a tortoise which is one of the emblematical representa- 
tions of Peloponessus, is the earliest impression on Grecian money, Wheth- 
er the tortoise was the first figure, after simple marks, ever made on coin, 
may admit of some question. Figures embicmatical of the country, we 
think more than probable were struck before the head of the ruling Prince. 
The crescent which blazes on the Turkish banner is the most ancient sym- 
bol of Byzantium, and appears on the most antique medals of that city. 
The AS of the Romans which was their first brass coin, bears the impres- 
sion of a double Janus. In opposition to the opinion that complex figures 
succeeded immediately to simple marks, may be stated that the Denarius 
of the Romans, the value of which was ten pounds of brass, bore the mark 
of the letter X ;—the Quinarius, valued at five pounds of brass, the mark VY. ; 
and the Sestertius, two pounds and 4a half of brass, was marked by the 
letters LL.S. (libra. libra. semis.) 

This mode of distinguishing coins would be a more easy transition from 
simple marks, but the mind does not always proceed by regular advances, 
in its march of investigation. 

t Medals representing particular circumstances were often engraved, as 
but a small number were required. Thus in the time of Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus 270 years B. C. medals were engraved representing in miniature, his 
splendid achievements in the arts. Dr. Gillies observes, that by these med- 
als only we can now estimate the reports delivered down to us concerning 
the wonderful splendor of public buildings, either in the cities embellished 
v Ptolemy or in those which be founded. 
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when Anthony Brusher, a French engraver, contrived what he 
called a coining mill, but it was not till a century after its inven- 
tion that its use became common; and even now, in Russia, Mo- 
rocco and Persia the use of the hammer is still continued. Thus 
have we endeavoured to sketch, from probability and from fact, 


an outline of the general history of coining. 
(To be continued.) 
amare 


Zo the Editor of the American Magazine. 





Sir, 

Tue acknowledged importance and vast magnitude of the 
British trade in wool and woollen manufactures, having induced 
me, some years since, to investigate the origin. and history of 
this great branch of national wealth to Britain, I send youa few 
facts and observations on the subject, presuming they may grati- 
fy the curiosity of some of your readers. It will be seen that 
these facts are thrown carelessly together, and that lam far from 
having attempted any thing more than a hasty collection, merely 
to gratify a kind of curiosity excited by the growth of our own 
trade in the same line. 

Pinkerton says, * “ Wool had been regarded as a grand staple 
of England, as early as the 12th century, but was chiefly ex- 
ported ina crude state, till Edward III. encouraged settlements 
of Flemish manufactures. Wool soon became the standard of 
private property and the prime article of commerce. Taxes and 
foreign subsidies were estimated by sacks of this commodity. 
Great quantities of raw wool continued to be exported to the 
Netherlands and Hanse Towns ; but in the reign of Elizabeth it 
began to be chiefly manufactured at home, and the exportation 
of woollen cloth was then valued at a million and a half annually. 
At length the exportation of raw wool was prohibited.” It is 
stated on the same authority, that in 1807, the English manu- 
facture of wool was supposed to yield 15,000,000 pounds sterling. 
In 1810, it was estimated at 17,200,000 pounds. 

_ But the most siriking cireumstances in the view I have taken 
of this subject, is the vast number of sheep, and amount of wool 
in Great Britain and Ireland at such early periods. In 1467, 
sheep were permitted to be exported from England to Spain. 

In an o!d book entitled * A Plan of English Commerce,’ the 
author enters into detailed enumerations of the number of sheep 
in England, Scotland and Ireland, and the amount of the trade 


* Mod: Geog. vol. I. p. 101. 
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in wool. He says that in June, 1673, he was informed ‘ by very 
grave and creditable persons,’ inhabitants of the town of Dor- 
chester, that upon a wager decided, it was made appear there 

were 600,000 sheep feeding within a circle of twelve miles di- 
ameter embracing that town. Anda like account from grave and 
judicious persons, informed him of 400,000 sheep at one time 
offered for sale at Weyhill fair; and at Burford fair in Dorset- 
shire, in the same year, upwards of 600,000 were offered for sale. 
But, he says‘ the business of growing wool, is not confined to 
small parts, or towns, or districts, or counties, but is every 
where in all parts an employment of the people, not by thousands 
but millions.’ Ireland, at that time, yielded 100,000 packs of 
wool per annum to England, the pack being 240 pounds. He 
gays that Scotland sent yearly to the London market, at least 
{20,000 sheep. The South Downs, an extent of sixty-five miles 
in length and five or six miles wide, was ‘all covered with sheep 
of a small size, but of the finest wool;’ and here he reckons 
240,000 sheep that produce fleece wool, exclusive of the year- 
lings or lambs. Romney marsh, wholly employed in, breeding 
and feeding of sheep, produced 141,330 fleeces. In 1607, the 
wool annually sent from Scotland to be manufactured in England, 
was valued at 60,000 pounds sterling. 

I pass by the many excellent remarks of this writer on the dif- 
ferent kinds of sheep in England, their comparative value, and 
the means suggested of further improvement. They were, no 
doubt, good in their time, and there was a time when they might 
have been deeply interesting and instructive to our farmers. In 
America, we are but just beginning to appreciate the value of 
sheep, and the enquiry which I had started might lead to valuable 
discussions. I hope some person will favor the public, through 
the same channel, with an estimate or account of the number of 
sheep in thiscoantry. If I recollect rightly, I have somewhere 
seen lately, that the number in Britain is computed at 25,000,000. 
{t seems to be pretty generally admitted that no country is more 
favorable to the raising of sheep than the United States, and that 
no other animal affords so great a profit to the farmer ;—nor has 
he, on any other product of his labor and expense, a profit at 
once so great and certain. 
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Literature of the West 


LITERATURE OF THE WEST. 


) The following address, sent us from Cincinnati on the Ohio, in a smali 
Pamphlet, presents a pleasing and instructive view of the progress of the 
arts, and of the spirit of improvement in the Western Country. We 
thank our Correspondent for his attention in forwarding it, and solicit a 
continuation of his favors. 


ANNIVERSARY ADDRESS. 
Gentlemen— 

You haye equal reason with myself, to regret the absence ot 
that distinguished member,* to whom was assigned the delivery 
of an oration on this eyening. Having, so recently, been appoint- 
ed his successor, I should not venture to exhibit my crude and 
desultory performance, which has been hastily executed in the 
midst of pre-existing engagements, but for a conviction, that his 
removal has imposed on every member an obligation toaugment- | 
ed industry. Under this impression, and in the hope of your in- [7 
dulgence, I shall proceed with confidence in the execution of my | 
task. 

Our first year’s labors were closed, by the interesting discourse, 
which hasjustbeen read. During that period, we have assembled 
for literary exercise, more than twenty times; and our President 
has delivered, on Astronomy and Natural Philosophy, a variety 
of Lectures, equally eloquent and perspicuous. He has deduced 
from them sentiments both amiable and exalted, such as a philo- 
sophical survey of the works of Gop invariably excite ; and has in- 
terspersed them with many impressive recommendations of the 
pleasure conferred by the acquisitions of knowledge. Thus, 
from his labors have resulted both instruction of the understand- 








ing, and improvement of the heart. The objects and character of 
| our infant association have been defined and established; an im- 

of petus has been given it, and regular exertion only is wanting, to 
| raise it into notice and respectability. 7 


The essays ofthe members, if less learned and profound, have 
equalled all reasonable expectations. Some of them consist 
chiefly of original matter, while others manifest a degree of re- 
search, which is honorable to their authors, and auspicious to the 
School. 

It would be amusing to review their contents, but being restrict- 
ed to limits too narrow for that undertaking, I will substitute a 
catalogue of their titles, that, by a single glance we may sec the 





* Josiah Meigs, Esquire 
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sumber and diversity of the subjects to which our attention has 
been directed. I shall enumerate them in the order of their 
delivery : 

1 An Essay on Education—2 on the Earthquakes of 1811, 1812 
and 1813—3 on Light—4 on Carbon—5 on Air—6 on the Mind 
—7 on Agriculture—8 on Caloric—9 on Gravitation—i0 on In- 
stinct—11 Notices of the Aurore Boreales of the 17th of April 
and 11th of September, 1814—12 an Essay on Water, considered 
chemically and hydrostatically—13 on Common Sense—14 on 
Heat—15 on Mechanical Powers—16 on the Theory of Earth- 
quakes—17 on Enthusiasm—18 on the Geology of Cincinnati and 
its vicinity, illustrated with mineral specimens and a vertical map 
—19 onthe Internal Commerce of the United States—20 on Hy- 
drogen—21 on Rural Economy—22 on the Geology of some parts 
of New-York—23 on General Commerce. 

The third and subordinate portion of our exercises, poetical 
recitation, has been strictly performed ; and our ALBum of poetry 
already exhibits specimens indicative of a cultivated taste. The 
proposition to connect with the pieces recited, such critical re- 
marks as they may suggest, has received some attention, and 
promises to give to this branch of our performances an interest 
and dignity which were not originally anticipated. 

Such, briefly, is the character of our introductory labors. Their 
retrospection cannot fail to excite a portion of complacency and 
hope in ourselves, though from our fellow citizens they may extort 
neither the meed of approbation, nor the humbler reward of occa- 
sional attendance. These, however,arecertainlyattainable. Our 
lot, gentlemen, is cast in a region abundant in but few things, ex- 
cept the products of a rich and unexhausted soil. Learning, phi- 
losophy and taste, are yet in early infancy, and the standard of 
excellence in literature and science is proportionably low. Hence, 
acquirements, which in older and more enlightened countries 
would scarcely raise an individual to mediocrity, will here place 
him in a commanding station. ‘Those who attain to superiority in 
the community of which they are members, are relatively great. 
Literary excellence in Paris, London or Edinburgh, is incompara- 
4le with the same thing in Philadelphia, New-York or Boston: 
while each of these, in turn, has a standard of merit, whieh may 
5e contrasted, but cannot be compared, with that of Lexington or 
Cincinnati. Still, comparative superiority in Europe, the Adan- 
tic States, or Back-woods, is equally gratifying ; and gives to him 
who possesses it, the same influence ever the community te 

which he belongs. | 
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But it will, perhaps, be asserted, that in a state so young as this 
ao literary distinction is attainable, that would outvalue its cost ; 
that academiés and colleges are yet scarcely instituted; that li- 
braries, philosophical apparatus and scientific teachers are equally 
rare and impertect; that associations for improvement, animated 
and impelled by a persevering spirit, can find no habitation in 
these rude and chequered settlements; and, lastly, that our 
countrymen are accustomed to look with frigid indifference on 
every specics of literary effort. This is, indeed, pouring cold 
water on the flame of literary ambition: but that noble passion is 
not to be thus extinguished ; and ifa single spark remain, it will 
enable us to perceive, through the Gothic darkness which enve- 
iopes our literature and science, the certain though narrow paths 
to abrighter region. 

New countries, it is true, cannot afford the elegancies and re- 
finements of learning ; but they are not so unpropitious to the 
growth of intellect, as we generally suppose. The facilties of 
improvement which they furnish, differ from those of an old coun- 
try, more in kind, than degree. In new countries, the empire of 
prejudice is compartively insignificant; and the mind, not de- 
pressed by the dogmas of licensed authority, nor fettered by 
the chains of inexorable customs, is left free to expand, ac- 
cording to its original constitution. But the sources of informa- 
tion are fewer, than in old countries ; and in balancing between the 
exemptions of one and the advantages of the other, it must be ac- 
knowledged that the latter has a great ascendancy. New coun- 
tries, however, possess some positive and feculiar aids to the 
developement of understanding. Ofthese, the principal are to be 
found in the composition of their society. St. Pierre, in the 
preamble to his Arcadia, has made a beautiful allusion to this, 
when depicting an imaginary community of immigrants, assem- 
dled on the river of the Amazons. 

“They abjured (says he) the national prejudices which had 
rendered them, from infancy, the enemies of other men; and es- 
pecially that which is the source ofall the animosities of the human 
yace, and which Europe instils with the mother’s milk into each 
of her sons, the desire of being foremost. They adopted, under 
the immediate protection of the Author of Nature, the principles 
of universal toleration ; and by that act of general justice, they 
tell back without interruption into the unconstrained exercise of 
their particular character. The Dutchman there pursued agri- 
culture and commerce intothe very bosom of the morasses; the 
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Swiss, up to the very summit of the recks; and the Russians, 
dexterous in managing the hatchet, into the centre of the thickest 
forests. The Englishman there addicted himself to navigation, 
and to the useful arts, which constitute the strength of states ; 
the Italian, to the liberal arts, which raise them to a flourishine 
condition ; the Prussian, to military exercises ; the Poles, to those 
of horsemanship ; the reserved Spaniard, to the talents which re- 
quire firmness ; the Frenchman, to those which render life agree- 
able, and to the social instinct which qualifies him to be the bend 
of union among all nations. All these men, of opinions so very 
different, enjoyed, through the medium of toleration and interna! 
communication, every thing that was best in their several charac- 
ters, and tempered the defects of one by the redundancies of 
another. Thence resulted from education, from laws, and from 
habits, a combination of arts, of talents, of virtues, and of religious 
principles, which formed of the whole but one single people, dis- 
posed to exist internally in the most ‘perfect harmony, to resist 
every external invader, and to amalgamate with all the rest of the 
human race.” 7 | 

A state of society analogous to this is actually presented by Ohio. 
In no country of the same age and numbers, do the immigrants 
exhibit more diversity. The sister states, from Georgiato Maine, 
the Canadas and West-Indies, the united kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and the empires of Europe, from the shores 
of the Baltic to the Mediterranean, have contributed to increase 
and variegate our population. With the currents of emigration 
from those countries, have flown into this, many peculiar customs, 
manners and sentiments, which furnish the elements of a new 
national character, and display, if not the works of each, at least 
the principles on which they were designed and executed. A 
society, thus compounded, has within itself no indifferent substi- 
tute for travelling ; and exhibits, in the lapse of time, what belongs 
naturally to change of place. 


(To be continued. ) 
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LAW REPORTS. 
CRIM. CON, 
Sheriff’s Court, Bedford-Street, December 10, 1814.* 
The Earl of Roseberry, v. Sir H. Mildmay. 

We do not select this cause as a celebrated Jaw decision, but as 
a celebrated record of high-born depravity. Not, again. because 
itisa crim. con. action; for, adultery is too fashionably prevalent, 
to give it importance as a vice : but, because this cause is strong- 
ly marked with more than ordinary atrocity. The adultress was 
sister to the defendant’s lately deceased wife. 

The plaintiff, a nobleman of ancient creation, in the northern 
part of the kingdom, married, in the year 1808, the eldest daugh- 
ter of the honorable B. Bouverie, a lady of the most exquisite 
beauty and accomplishments, and scarcely in her cighteenth 
year. 

My Lord and Lady Roseberry lived together in perfect harmo- 
ny. Theirunion was blessed with four children—two sons and 
two daughters ; and her ladyship’s conduct was that of an exem- 
plary wife and mother, until seduced from the paths of rectitude 
by Sir Henry Mildmay. 

It would appear, that their relationship by marriage, by uniting 
the two families in the strictest bonds of friendship, had peculiar- 


* Judgment for the Plaintiff, £15,000. The following extract from an 
English paper, will tell something more of the tale of the fugitive pair. 


“Tur Countess or Rostrerry.—This Lady adjourned to the Old Ship 
tavern in Brighton, three days previous to her departure, with Sir H. Mild- 
may, for the Continent. Her Ladyship came from London ina carriage and 
four, by the route of Horsham and Steyning, and during her stay at the a- 
bove inn, observed the utmost seclusion. The Countess had two female at- 
tendants with her, who styled her “ my lady,” but in other respects she 
was perfectly inceg. Sur H. Mildmay arriv ed on the third day in a post 
chaise and four, and was known at the tavern only as Mr. St. John.—On the 
following day the whole party set off for Newhaven, and took their passage 
on beard the Wellington packet for Dieppe—In stature the Countess is 

‘ather below the middle size; and in form, graceful and elegant. Her fea. 
tures, though overshadowed with a pale and thoughtful cast, appeared ex- 
tre mely beautiful. Sir H. Mildmay is stated to be handsome in person, and 
of a generous and improvident spirit. He is embarrassed in circumstances, 
but it is thought that a few years of restricted expenditure, would fully re- 
instate him in point of fortune, notwithstanding the amount of damages i in 
which he stands convicted, as his estates in Hampshire are extensive. The 
Countess and her seducer have taken up their residence in France. In the 
event of their marriage, their offspring cannot succeed to any entailed pro- 
perty; not even to the estates of Sir Henry, (supposing the death of his son 

by his first marriage) as by the recent decision of the Court of King’s Bench, 
the espousal of a sister of the first wife is declared contrary to the civil as 
well as canonical law. A report reached fown last week, that the Countess 


had been taken out of a river in a drowning state, but whether her immer- 
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ty given, to Sir Henry and to Lady Roscberry, those opportuni- 
ties, which they, so fatally, employed to the destruction of their 
own honor, and the eternal peace of mind of the too confiding, 
honorable, Lord Roseberry. 

Public curiosity has been so much excited by this discovery, 
that we should deem it intrusive to enter into a minutie of de- 
tail. Suffice it to say, that Lady Roseberry, now only twenty-four 
vears ofage, had not been educated according to the fashionable 
system of voluptuous accomplishment, but was reared. by a fa- 
ther, more distinguishable for the possession of every virtue, that 
can elevate and adorn human nature, than for his high descent. 
Sir Henry is not more than twenty-seven years of age, and made 
his visits through the window to the lady’s bed-chamber, where 
he was, eventually, detected by Mr. Primrose, in the garb of a 
common sailor, with his beard unshaven. In this base disguise, 
he was dismissed by the way he had entered. 

On the defence, Mr. Brougham, with great eloquence, deplored 
the melancholy eyent which occupied the attention of the court, 
forbearing to glance the slightest imputation on the truly honora- 
ble character of my Lord Roseberry. The letters that passed be- 
tween the guilty persons were not only romantic, but were amo- 
yous beyond the bounds ofdelicacy, The disgraced pair now co- 
habit in France. 

From this brief statement, we will draw a few reflexions on 
adultery. Itisa crime, which in its commission, displays a va- 
riety of shades. Some well dred husbands will not sex the vices 
of their wives; and, notwithstanding the infamy is notorious, that 
my lady entertains her cecisbéo ; and, that my Jord keeps his Ope- 
ya dancer ; yet, the fashionable world is not so prudish as to brand 
the wife with dishonor, when the husband appears to approve her 
conduct. Thisis the delicacy of refined principles, and an irre- 
fragable proof of highly polished manners. 

These accommodating hautontiades do not interfere with each 
other’s pleasures. They politely live together in the same house, 
cat at the same table, and are patterns of conjugal felicity ! 

“ Nothing,” says Joseph Surface, “ makes a lady so indifferent 
to the opinions of others, as a consciousness of virtue.” One little 
faux-pas, on the other hand, will make her so sensitive in appear- 
ances, that her amours, often, continue unexposed to her family. 
But as repeated security will, sometimes, lull caution to a mo- 
mentary sleep; and, notwithstanding detection follow, what is 
‘he result? One species of man of honor resorts to the courts. 
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and receives his damages, in full compensation for a worthless 
wife. It isa nine days wonder! Ifa duel be the consequence, no 
matter, the recollection is soon lost in some other novelty. 

A divorce obtained, sometimes the guilty parties intermarry— 
the adultressis made an honest woman ;—she is restored to soci- 
ety. What, ifa lady deserta young family of beautiful children ! 
—will her second marriage lull to peace the pangs of outraged 
nature ? Yes—ambition will calm these uninvited whisperings, 


when her infamy has elevated her to the rank of a Countess ; and, 


still more so, when it creates hera Duchess. On the passing of 


the divorce bill, the adultress goes to church—not in the penance 
of a white sheet; but, in the magnificence of a French lace robe, 
attended by bride maids, displaying like herself the emblems of 
purity around their outward persons. 

That a Countess, or a Duchess, may chance to feel the sting of 
these remarks, we do deplore—but exampie does not originate 
in us; we borrow it from others. 

From these right honorable sinners, we will turn to another 
species of husband: ;reviously, however, let us consider mar 
riage, both asa divine and human institution. 

Marriage, the sacred ordinance of the Almighty, is a covenant, 
pledgedat the altar, by which the human race is increased and 
multiplied, and the casualties and infirmities of humanity are 
soothed by the endearing ties of reciprocal affection. In its ciyil 
acceptation, itis the bond of society. It isa moral union of the 
sexes, by which domestic felicity is insured, and worldly wealth 
is handed down, uninterruptedly, to posterity. 

In civilized states, it is the reward of virtuous love, and gives 
a chastened rapture to purified desire. With the softer sex, it 
unfolds the noblest energies of the human mind, in the progres- 
sive duties of daughter, wife, and mother. To man, it is the cheer- 
ing solace of hislabors. His avocations in an active profession 
fulfilled, the fatigues of the day are forgotten in the charms of his 
domestic fire side. [lis wife is his treasure—his children his joy. 
They form a family compact within themselves, in which each 
has an allotted part. The harmony thus preserved is beautiful 
Reared in virtuous principles, they feel their dependence on their 
Maker. Religion mingles with their enjoyments. In prosperity 
they are grateful for the blessings they possess. In adversity 
they are resigned, and bow, with patient fortitude, before the chas- 
‘ening hand of providence. 
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In barbarian societies marriage, still, preserves its virtuous at. 
wibutes. It rep esses illicit appetite ; it calls forth parental af- 
fection; and, it goads eyen the indolent to make provision for 
their offspring. 

All this, however, is rather the rnstiruTion than the RESULT 
of marriage. In proportion as civil zation refines, licentiousness 
increases ina polisked state. ‘The occupations, amusements, stu- 
dies, and accomplishments, of the fashionable world, teem with 
dormant provocations to inflame highly educated sensibility. 
Learning, the arts, the sciences, all, have their share im vitiating 
the heart. Indeed, some of the brightest ornaments of our litera- 
ry schools, disseminate concealed poison throughout the most 
driliiant efforts of the human understanding. Pope is celei rated 
for his Eloise tu Abelard; Voltaire for his Pucelle d’Orleans ; 
Rousseau for his Nouvelle Eloise ; Goéthe for his Werther— 
these, and many others wecould name, seduce the mind, by Jead- 
ing the heated imagination to forbidden indulgences. The arts 
and sciences unveil the mysteries of nature; and, the fashionable 
accomplishments and dress of the day remuve whatever little bar- 
rier may be left for the protection of native modesty. 

Hence itis, that marriages become a hateful bond. Voluptu- 
cusness lights her torch at the shrine of Hymen; but when satie- 
ty succeeds, the roving heart pursues a new enjoyment. And, 
when an honorable husband, too late, discovers, that he has given 
his affections, and linked his fate with a woman, mentaily deprav- 
ed, although corporeally virtuous, how shall his high-minded sense 
of honor provide for the continuance of that unstable chastity ? 
it is an agonizing doubt, and the best concerted precautions are 
feeble instruments of safety. If he protect his wife by being the 
constant companion of her pleasures, he is ridiculed as a jealous 
mnonster—if he leave her to solitary pursuits, and temptation fol- 
tow, he is censured asaconniving husband. Whata task has he 
oundertake ! He must protect the wile, whose beauty has ena- 
moured him—whose accomplishments enslave him—whose yir- 
‘uous wishes are his primary iaw. She is the mother of his ado- 


ved children. Yet,does she stand upon a precipice, from which 


her own frailty, and the villany of others may, alas! too soon, 
url her to perdition. What step shall he pursue to avert this 
“Vu: 
To-day his heart bounds in the fulness of his felicity. He pos- 
sesscs a jewel, compared with which, the treasures of the east 
ould loose their lustre. To-morrow, the seducer comes, and 
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with him all the imps of mental torment. The estrangement of 
his wife’s affections becomes too obvious to be misconceived. 
She receives his tenderest cares with coldness—his chastened en- 
dearments with disgust : his honor is blasted—his happiness is 
wrecked—his home is his dungeon—his former bliss becomes 
his present bane. His heart shuts itself up, in solitude and with- 
ers—he dies a living death! 

Perhaps he may appeal to the law—alas! what relief can that 
afford him ! Will it pour balm into his afflicted bosom? Will it 
heal his wounded honor ? No !—he cannot estimate his loss by 
arithmetic, or state the sum total of his miseries by the cold rules 
of calculation. He scorns so base a compromise; and, hurries 
from the court, with contempt written on his brow, and indignation 
boiling in his heart. 

Now, let us pursue the weaker criminal awhile. Immorality, 
we will presume, has not assumed a sovercignty over conscience 
Ina moment of delirium, she sunk, unconsciously, into the arms 
ofa villain. Her mind did not consent ; but her passions con 
trouled her better judgment—passions, not the native inhabitants 
of her constitution ; but passions, artificially created, by an indul- 
gence in fashionable customs. What is to be expected from the 
prudence of a gir}, just bursting upon the world, in the delicious 
bloom of sixteen. Maturing Lummus, who, from the dangerous 
impressions of her private studies, repairs, in all the vanities of 
revealed beauty, to the fascinations of the bal] room. ‘There, she 
waltzes with an elegant youth ; and, as she repeats the mazy 
round, her whirling head, and wildly thrcbbing bosom, uncon- 
sclously resign her almost naked person to the fervent embrace of 
her too dangerous partner. They are so united by the dance, 
that he almost inhales the voluptuous languor issuing, in broken 
sighs, from her delicious lips; the pressure of his surrounding 
arms communicates infection ; and, she retires, from the delights 
of the evening, fuil of new, but imperative wishes. 

What can be expected from such a system of education ? 
What, but the fate of the beautiful and accomplished Lady Rose- 
berry, although, as we have stated, her ladyship has not this plea 
for her frailty. 


Now, to the catastrophe. The guilty hour of rapture flown, 
the veil of delusion drops. The unhappy culprit begins to think 
of her husband. She ponders on his faithful attachment—his 
smiles of love—his anticipation of her wishes—his watchful ten- 
derness of her slightest indisposition—his animated joy at her re- 
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covery. She dwells on her little innocent, forsaken, children. 
Never—never—will she see them more. They advance, in her 
imagination, to womanhood. They are orphans; for the infamy 
of their mother hurried their father to a premature grave ! 

Maddening¢ vision! shall she implore her husband’s forgiveness? 
Impossible !—Shame forbids the rash attempt. Well, then, she 
is firmly linked to eternal disgrace. Thearms of her paramour 
are her only protection from the bitter scorn of an unfeeling 
world. We will pursue the picture no longer. Jane Shore, now, 
stands before us in the last agonies of life, and we tremble at our 
own reflections. 

Lastly, tothe seducer. In what language, shall we pourtray 
his crime? In this world, the glittering illusions of fashion, may 
preserve him from the horrors of habitual despair ; but, at that 
thrice dreadful hour, when the soul is about to quit its mortal 
tenement, and to appear before an all just God, where are his 
hopes? 

Let us not be censured as the stern reviewers of fashionable* 
morality ; for, inthis our lesson, we are the friends of the rising 
generation. May our admonition be impressive ! 


* Consult Gibbon, vol. VII. p 57 to70. Jacob’s Law Dictionary, Art. 
Adultery. Blackstone’s Commentaries, vol. IV. Pp. 64, 65, 191. Sale’s Kr 
ran, vol. I. Pp. 55, 56, 90, 91, 93, 129. 
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LOMOND’S ISLE. 
4 SCOTCH TALE 

Sort blew the gale on Lomond’s tide 
While Duncan steer’d his blopming bride, 
As on the waving helm reclin’d 
She gave her loose locks to the wind : 
And smil’d to see the lucid stream 
Catch from her eye another gleam. 

“ Now urge the boat—the tide is slow- 
Yon envious larches hide our foe ; 
His oars are swift—his sails are wide— 
He skims beneath yon mountain’s side : 
Ah! now his bugle’s note I hear— 
His plume—his milk-white plwne is near ‘ 
Haste, or a cruel kinsman’s pow’r 
Will close in blood our bridal hour!” 


} 


“ Nay, Mona, shew thy beauty’s light, 
And cheer with smiles thy faithful knight 
Tis but the milk-white solan laves 
His clashing pinion in the waves ; 
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’Tis but a distant goatherd’s bell 
Wakes echo in the winding dell, 
Yon isle whose cluster’d a ae s lean 
So lowly o’er their mirror green, 
Shall yield us in its silent breast 
A haven of untroubled rest. 
Amid the rocks which round it rise 
Like giant guards of paradise, 
The chapel’s holy relics still 
Shall flying lovers guard from ill. | 
** Believe my faith! our humble pray’r : 
May win a richer blessing there 
Than lst’ning angels ever lent 
To vows on golden altars spent :-- 
And he whose hallow’d hand shall twine 
Our plighted hearts in bonds divine, 
Bexrs in his brow no wintry frown 
To wither rosy Pleasure’s crown.— 
O fear him not!....tho’ years of care 
Have blanch’d his cheek and thin’d his hau’ 
Yet well my noble Brother loves 
Yo bless the heart which Beauty moves ; t 
For once he fondly hop’d to trace - 
A smile like thine in Beauty’s face.— 
Perhaps o’er love’s deluded trus 
Perhaps o’er friendship laid in dust 
tle mourns ;—for oft with hollow eye : 
tle gazes on the fading sky ; 
Or prints, with slow and palsied hand, 
An image on the silver sand : 
But, dearest, soon thy bright eye’s bean 
Shall cheer his clouded fancy’s dream, 
And teach him on yon mould’ring shor 
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To gaze on lifeless shapes no more.’ 
The lover ceas’d—with bolder strok 
tis oar the sparkling crystal broke, | 
While brighter than the current’s brim 
Soft Fancy’s mirror shone for him 
Staris Mona now ?—’tis but the surg 
Moans on the rocky rampart’s verge, 
As safe beneath the islet’s side 
Led by the waning moon they glide :-— 
Now, Lady, trust thy pilot’s hand, 
The bountiiais boat has touch’d the strand 
Such tints her emir cheek adorn 
As steal upon the frozen morn ; 
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“Why shrinks my love ?—yon torch’s ray 

is near to gild our level way 

The pastor of the sacred isle 

Awaits us with a brother’s smile. 
See, from his ivied casement’s height 
The blazing beacon lends us light ! 
The faggot, dear to midnight mirth, 
Burns cheerly on his social hearth, 

And fom his heart—tho’ cold it seems, 
Che richest balm of kindness streams, 
As Nature’s frolic pencil shews 

In frozen spar its rainbow hues ; 

Or as old Neva’s rock retains 


A thousand rubies in its veins.— 


| 


le comes !—thy smile will sweeter prove 
Biest by a gentle brother’s love : 

. “ 
Our joy will fairer blossoms give 


, 


ff Arthur sees and bids them hive ! 
She sighs—but now the sigh is past 
The guiding torch approaches fast : 
‘The Priest of Lomond’s lone ly isle 
Comes with a guardian-broiher’s smile— 
A lover’s hand has half withdrawn 
From Mona’s cheek the shading lawn 
ind half-reveal’d its rosy glow, 
And halt her bending neck of snow 
But why is Arthur’s form unseen 
Beneath his sable mantle’s screen, 
As o’er their path, with palsied hand 
He waves his half-extinguish’d brand ?— 
The pressure of that hand might spread 
The icy dew which damps the dead ' 
O’er his pale cheek and hollow eye 
Loose locks their ebon shade supply— 
A glance she dares not look upon 
Is there—it glistens, and is gone ! 
So mute, so wan, the shrouded ghost 
Stalks on a drear and deathful coast ! 
Now from the chapel’s sainted ground 
His footsteps call a boding sound— 
The mould’ring aisle is dim and damp. 
Scarce burns the lone funereal lamp— 
It brightens now with lurid glare 
While Arthur breathes the nuptial pray’: 
His task is done—the sable veil 
Falls from his visage stern and pale— 
“ Depart !—thy far sought pr ze possess— 
Phou could’st not see and love her Jess ' 
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Thou knew’st not in how dire a chain 

Thy brother liv’d and lev’d in vain ! 

{ thought *twas but a dream of heav’n ! 
That Mona’s faith to me was given ; os 
But I will slumber now, and dream a 
‘That her’s to thee may faithful seem 

I give thee at this holy shrine 

‘The wand’ring heart which once was mine ' 
It is not rage which burns my brow— 

{t is not grief———I scorn them now ! 








But bear her farther from my soul e 
Than yonder flames that mock the pole '!— Z 
Away !—thy guilty Syren hide— | 
Thy ruin’d brother’s faithless bride— e 


Away! Jest in his burning brain 
No trace of nature’s law remain '” 
Hears Mona yet ?—her mantle’s fold 

is still in gasping Duncan’s hold : 

But she is gone—already now 

She trembles on the loose rock’s brow, 
While Duncan, dumb, with glaring eye 
Sees but the glance that bids him die 
Tis Arthur starts—tis Arthur calls 

As in the whelming wave she falls— 
“Turn, Mona, to a brother’s breast ' 
Return, sweet Mona, and be blest ™ 
He flies—her floating veil is there, 

Her tresses quiver still in air: 

He plunges in the watry bed, 
And grasps tR* raiment of the dead 

* : *¢ & 8 & 

The pang is past——O'er Mona’s woe: 
Unvex’d, the silent waters close : 

On Lomond’s isle the chapel grey 

Sull tells of Duncan’s bridal day, 

And still along that lonely shore 

The stranger sees a hermit hoar 

Who gazes on the watry glass 

And bids a long-lov’d image pass :-- 
But Duncan’s eye no record shows 

Of blighted love or cherish’d woes ; 
He shuns the dim and silent hour, 

And talks of peace in Wisdom’s bow’r ; 
But when the purple bowl he fills 
While mirth resounds and Music trills, 
He sees in Lomond’s glassy tide 

A ruin’d Brother’s buried Bride 
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ALSO AND LIKEWISE. 


A cotNnsex once, of talents vain, 
A Quaker rudely treated, 
Who often in his story plain 
The word, Also, repeated. 


# Also,” said Brief, with sneering wit, 
“ Wont Likewise do as well ?” 

“ No, friend ; but, if thou’lt permit, 
“ Their difference I will tell.” 

‘* Erskine’s a counsel learned we know, 
“ Whose talents oft surprise,— 


** Thou art a counsel friend ~4/so, 
“ But surely not Like—wise /” 


——_- — 


A TOUR THROUGH FRANCE. 
A Letter from a Lady to her Cousin in London, in 1814. 
Paris. 
My pEAR HARRIETT, 

THERE are scenes which leave so deep animprcssion on the 
raind and heart, and which furnish so many subjects of serious re- 
fection, that it is difficult for the most volatile disposition to shake 
off their effects : such have been their influence on the spirits of 
your gay Emily, from her visit to Versailles, that notwithstanding 
the whirl of novel amusements that I have been engaged in, and 
which had dissipated my recollections for a short time, yet I 
feel the fienscroso sensibly predominate, as I call to mind this 
splendid and once highly favoured situation,—the scene of pros- 
perous thajesty, elegance, and taste,—the contrast of misfortune, 
2nd the pomp of usurpation. 

With propitious weather, and buoyant with all those spirits 
which health and affluence can bestow, we set off last Monday, to 
view the favorite palace of the unfortunate Marie Antoinette. 

The road from Paris to Versailles is delightful, and the elegant 
houses along the banks of the Seine, form a picturesque and beau- 
tiful appearance : a gloom, however, insensibly stole over our 
minds as we approached the royal residence, the grandeur of 
which seems departed. 

My dear uncle, at parting, cautioned me against travelling in 
vain ; and on my assuring him I should observe every thing cu- 
rious and worthy of remark, he explained himself by saying, that 
was not quite sufficient, unless I made myself mistress of some 
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historical events. Know then, dear uncle, that I studicd the his- 
tory of this palace before I werlt to view it. ‘The land on which it 
is erected, was purchased by Louis XII. of John de Soissy, in 
1627 ; but Louis XIV. was the founder of this admirable piece of 
architecture, who commenced the work in 1673, and the buildings 
were completed during the ministry of the great Colbert, in 
1680. 

‘The gardens were laid out by the famous Le Nostre, and the 
exquisite paintings in the Chateau, are by Le Brun, The out- 
side view of the palace, from the North Terrace, is extremely 
grand and imposing ; four fine bronze figures are represented 
leaning against the front of the building, Silenus, Antinous, the 
Pythian Apollo, and Bacchus. In entering the saloon of Hercu- 
les, the spectator is struck dumb with admiration : it is sixty: 
four feet in length, and fifty-four broad ; the ceiling is a fine re- 
presentation of Olympus, with the apotheosis and labors of Her- 
cules: toat little statue of Cupid, of which we have been told so 
ruch, and which formerly stood in the pavillion of Love in Le 
Petit Trianon, is now transferred to this saloon, where it is placed 
in the centre. 

The second apartmentis the Hall of Plenty, adorned with ap- 
propriate emblems, and fine paintings ; nextis ihe Hall of Diana, 
the fourth of Mars, the fifth of Mercury, adorned with a profusion 
of pictures ; and the Hall of Apollo is next, where, on the ceil- 
ing, that God is seen, seated In his car, and adorned with all his 
atuributes, ‘The next is the Saloon of War, with an equestrian 
statue of Mars, twelve feet high ; but as the God was made to 
represent that monarch, Louis AV. who was any thing but a 
warrior, the people, Curing the. rage of freedom, thought proper 
.o leave the God without a head. 

{un our proeress through the interior of the palace, every thing 
.ppeared to remind us of the instability of earthly grandeur ; the 


sited cenings are faded, the tapestry in many places torn, and 
the golden cornices discoloured : we looked, with many a min- 


picd reilecticn of regret and indignation, at the wing which the 
< c 

suidiers Gecupied, during the turbulent scenes of the revolution ; 

nor was it with less, though with a different kind of sensation, we 

L.ahel,] 3 


heli tac upper tower, where Francis I. drew his last breath. 
To be continued. ) 
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Observations on Wheel-Carriages. 39 


MECHANIC ARTS. 


Che Editor solicits the indulgence of his readers, for the following noticd 
of an invention of his own. ° It would have given place to any other, had 
any one been offered in season for accompanying it with the neccessary 
engraving—and ever hereafter, other men shal) have priority in ‘the at- 
ticles that may be offered for this department. 

The following extracts from a pamphlet, lately published, and which are, 
perhaps, too prolix for this work, wall, with the plate annexed, explain 
the principles of this invention, and enable the public to decide pret*s 
well on its merits. 


Cursory observations on the ordinary consiruction of. HEEL- 
CARRIAGES: with an attempft-to froint owt their defects, and to 
show how they may be improved. ; 

Reason, science,and philosophy, having long since taught 
every body that high wheels for carriages move much easier than 
low ones, the fact, as it will not be questioned, needs no exami- 
nation here. That it is so is beyond doubt. Various attempts 
have been made to avail ourselves of the advantage: of considera- 
bly higher wheels ; and we accoerdimgly se@*that, wherever it can 
be done without a counterbalancing inconvenience, wheels ofa 
ereater height are substituted for the lower ones of former times. 
If still higher ones than we now see have not been used, it is 
solely because no plan has been devised to remedy the inconven- 
ience of too high a line of draught for the horse, and the increased 
height of the load or body of the carriage. For it isalso as gen- 
erally believed that the line of draught should be, what may be 
termed a lifting-line ; that is, that the horse’s breast should be 
rather higher than the level of the line of draught. ‘This is un- 
doubtedly correct, and I believe there ought, for his ease, and to 
enable him to exert his full power, to be a greater difference than 
there commonly is in practice: this however, would require the 
wheels to be still smaller: To all these difficulties and objections 
to the use of high wheels, we may add another, and that of com- 
manding influence in the construction of pleasure, and other car- 
riages designed for rapid motion. That as we extend the height 
of the wheels, we increase the exposure to upsetting, and the 
danger attending it: For as the higher the wheel, the longer is 
the lever on which its motion acts; and as the axle, on which the 
load rests is necessarily in the centre of the wheel, it is evident 
that the higher the whecl the greater is the liability to upset. 

Such, I believe, are the reasons why the wheels of carriages 
ought, for the ease of the horse and for the case of the rider, to 
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be made much higher than these in common use ; and such the 
objections to any increase ofheight. Perhaps it may be admitted 
with propricty, that the height of wheels now employed, is about 
that medium which best combines every practicable advantage 
with the fewest disadvantages. But, when I say this, 1 mean to 
be understood as saying it of the present mode of constructing 
wheel-carriages with straight axles, which necessarily raise the 
joad above the centre of the wheels. 

Suppose it practicable to increase the height of the wheels of 
a Chaise, for instance, to any desirable extent, and that not only 
without any inconvenience to the draught, or the height of the 
load, but with an actual advantage from the manner of appending 
it. This would readily be pronounced the grand desideratum, 
while, as it never has been done, it would, perhaps, as readily be 
pronounced impossible. 

(To be continued.) 
— 

The following Presentment of the Grand Jury, of the City and County of 
New-York, wel! merits the serious attention of the friends of morality and. 
religion. Many of the evils which it points out, are as extensive as the 
State, and pervade every quarter, in some degree. What effect would it 
have ifthe grand Inquest of other countics, should inquire, om their 
oaths, for similar evils? 

City and county of New-York. 
COURT OF SESSIONS—MAY TERM—1815. 
THE PEOPLE. 

The jurors of the people of the state of New-York, in and for 
the body ofthe city and county of New-York, having gone through 
the usual business for which they were summoned by this court, 
cannot.leave their places until they have called the attention of 
the court toa few cases of grievance and public nuisance, as call- 
ing aloud for legislative interference, if the arm of the law and 
the numerous ordinances of the corporation of the city are not 
found sufficiently strong to check the eyils of which they com- 
plain. 

On their oaths, they present, as a public nuisance, the unbound- 
ed licentiousness of the black and colored women of this city, wko 
are living in a state of dcbauchery and idleness—strolling about 
our public wabks and principal streets at all hours after sunset— 
using obscene and infamous language, to the great shame of our 
city, and the example of others—offending the ears of every decent 


person, by the repetition of profane oaths and vulgar -cpithets— 
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and more especially on the sabbath evenings, crowding and jost- 
ling against the peaceable citizens of this city, to the great Injury 
of the people of this state, their peace and dignity. 

The jurors, aforesaid, need not to remind the court, that the 
major part of the offences on your calendar, and calling for your 
daily judgment, originate from those vagrant and licentious wo- 
men, who not only have their haunts of assignations with their 
own color, but who, we believe, are the vile instruments of seduc- 
tion and ruin to many of the youths and unfortunate white females 
that are so frequently arraigned before your tribunal. 

They likewise present, in their character of jurors aforesaid, 
and under their oath, as a public nuisance, the growing and incal- 
culable evil of those numerous and multiplied TIPPLING suHoPs, 
and petty groceries, who, under the too free sanction of our Jaws, 
obtain a license to vend liquor, and a few articles of necessity, to 
the poor, at exorbitant prices, and frequently of a degenerate 
quality, and dg shamefully abuse the freedom granted, by keep- 
ing open their shops, not only each working day, but all hours at 
night, and, in many cases, on the day set apart by our religion and 
laws to be observed as a day of rest, free from traffic as from 
labor—thereby harboring and encouraging the drunkard in his 
drunkenness, and enticing the idle and the vicious to spend their 
time and money, to the great injury of their families, and against 
the peace and dignity of the people of this state. 

The jurors aforesaid, for the city and county aforesaid, do fur- 
ther present, as a nuisance, the rude and disorderly behaviour of 
the coachmen, or hack drivers, now allowed to stand at the places 
assigned by the Corporation, who are constantly in the habit of 
leaving their horses without reins, snapping their whips, crying 
aloud to peaceable citizens, and assaulting each other, to the 
great danger and disturbance ofthe good people of this state. 

PETER A. SCHENCK, Foreman. 


THE BOUNDARY LINE, 

Which is to be settled by Commissioners, between the United 
States and Canada agreeably to the late Treaty, has excited a 
good deal of controversy among the Newspaper Mathematicians 
of the south—and a degree of interest in the public mind fully 
equal to the magnitude and importance of the subject. What- 
ever may be the difficulty of determining the true point of lat. 45°, 
or of tracing the narallel of that line, in the minds of those who 
have been writing about it, I apprehend no great difficulty in this 
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matter willbe found by the Commissioners. At the same tinte | 
take it upon me to say that the late supposed boundary is incor- 
rect by several miles: and that, atleast, one of the late commis- 
sioners was aware of this at the time of running that line. Na- 
tions, in respect to boundaries, too often conduct like those in- 
dividuals who leave the final settlement of their land-marks, till 
the land becomes worth contending about: and when instead o! 
miles, they sustain a furious controversy for inches! 
— 
LAKE GEORGE, 

A view of which is given in this number, is in the northern 
part of the state of New-York, principally in the counties of 
Warren and Washington, from sixty-two to near one hundred 
miles north of Albany. Itis about thirty-three miles in length, 
and from two to near four miles in width, and discharges north- 
ward into Lake Champlain at Ticonderoga. The water of this 
lake is remarkably pure, and it abounds with a variety of very 
fine fishfor the angler. Trout, and salmon trout, of a large size, 
are taken in abundance, with many other kinds of fish. The 
country around this lake is very romantic, and the mountains that 
border it are some of the highest in this state. The View em- 
braces the ruins of Fort George, (at the south end of the lake,) 
the remains of some of its old military houses, the village of 
Caldwell, and of the lake, for a distance of about fourteen miles. 
Strangers, who visit the watering places of Saratoga county, are 
well paid for their trouble by extending their ride by Glen’s 
Falls on the Hudson, to Lake George. 





.Vote. <A friend, for whose judgment, on most occasions, I have the high- 
est regard, happening to cast his eye on the above article, insists on my ta- 
king oceasion to refer my readers to the Gazetteer of New-York for a more 
full account of the Lake, &c. ‘ and letone thing help another,’ in the true 
spirit of trade. From his judgment I appeal, and submit the matter to the 
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Method of Manufacturing Horn in China, as a Substitute for 
Glass. 


Tur horn generally manufactured by the Chinese is from the 
horns of sheep and goats, and is considered as a good substitute 
for glass. The usual method of managing them is, to bend them 
by immersion in boiling hot water, after which they are cut open 
and flattened; they then easily scale, or are separated into two 
or three thin laminz, or plates. In order that these plates should 
be made to join, they are exposed to the penetrating effect ot 
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steam, by which they are rendered perfectly soft. By applying 
the edges immediately to each other, and pressing them, they 
instantly adhere, and form one substance. It is a contrivance 
little known elsewhere but in China. 


FOREIGN EVENTS. 
Letter from the Emperor of France, to the Sovereigns. 
gif MY BROTHER, 

During the last month, you will have learned my return to the shares 
of France, my entry into Paris, and the departure of the Bourbon family— 
the true cause of these events ought also to be understood by your majesty. 
They are the works of an irresistible power; the works of the unanimous 
will of a great nation, that knows its duties and its rights. The dynasty 
which power gave to the French people, was not calculated for them—the 
Bourbons would neither adopt their sentiments nor their manners—it be- 
eame necessary that France should be freed from them—her voice called for 
« deliverer; the expectations which had resolved me to the greatest sacriti- 
ces, had been frustrated. I am come—and from the point where I touched 
the shore, the love of my people has borne me even to the bosom of my 
capital. The first wish of my heart is to repay so much affection, by pre- 
serving an honorable state of peace. The re-establishment of the Imperial 
throne was necessary to the happiness of the French; my greatest desire is 
ut the same time to render it useful in securing the repose of Europe. Suf- 
ficient glory has by turns adorned the banners of the different nations—— 
the viciseitude of things has also caused the greatest misfortune to follow 
the greatest success. The finest arena is now opened to the sovereigns, 
and Iam the first to descend into it. After exhibiting to the world the 
drama of great battles, it will be better to know no other rivalship than 
the benefits of peace—no other strife than the sacred strife for the benefitof 
mankind. France is pleased to proclaim with candor this noble end of all 
her wishes. Jealous ef her independence, the immutable principle of her 
politics shall be the most absolute respect for the independence of other 
nations. If these are, as I feel well assured, the personal sentiments of 
your majesty, general repose is secure for a long time ; and justice, made 
the barrier of the different powers, will be sufficient to secure the frontiers. 

I avail myself with eagerness, &c. 


Parie, April 4, 1815. NAPOLEON. 
[= 
PROCLAMATION OF LOUIS XVIII. 
Frankfort, April 2. 


Louis, by the grace of God, king of France and Navarre, to those of my 
children who shall see these presents, greeting. 

He who has deceived you for ten years is come to deceive you again. Fif- 
‘een days have hardly passed by, since by treason he seated himself upon 
the threne to which your wishes have called me, and already Europe knows 
it, and Europe indignant, advances to annihilate him! She advances, 
‘renchmen! Her innumerable phalanxes will speedily pass our frontiers ; 
but Europe, is not your enemy. I have reconciled her to you. Heneeforth 
you will only see in these strangers, formerly so terrible, generous allies, 
who come to aid you in throwing off the yoke of oppression. All these 
soldiers of Europe march under the same flag, and that is the white one. 

Enicebled by age and twenty-five years of misfortunes, I will not say un- 
to them, like my grand father: rally under my white plume / but will fol- 
low them near to the field of honor. Frenchmen! a vain illusion of glory 
spread among you, has carried you away: my arms are open to you, come 
cast yourselves into them. I will believe you never quitted them. French- 
nen: wae ig he among you who will bear arms against me! I am not your 
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enemy, I am your king, Iam brother of Louis XVI. I come like Henry Ty. 
to fight and conquer a new league; I come to bring you peace and honor. 


(Signed) LOUIS. 
The Duke of Ferrre, Minister of War. 





Paris, April 153. 

Nothing demonstrates more the indefinite liberty of the press and the 
bower of ‘the j imperial government, than what we read in the public papers. 
The proclamations of Louis XVIII. are alongside of the decisions of the 
emperor, often without comment, without reflection; but these proclama- 
tions resemble the effeminate and impotent efiorts of the aged Priam—they 
produce no effect. In permitting their publication, the emperor proves that 
he is above ali fear, and that he has a ~” confidence in the French people, 
who have freely chosen him, and who wish him only for a scvereign. Those 
who persuade the Count de Lille to print these prock: mations, and who do 
not apprize him of the ridiculousness of comparing himself without ceasing : 
to Henry IV. understand his interests very little. In fact, what resemblance : 
can there be between Henry IV. who spent his life in comb: iting within and | 
without the enemics of his country, and Louis XVIIL who, from the treaty 
of Pilnitz to this moment has been always secking to excite them against her. 
A Decree of the emperor Napoleon dated 28th March last, inserted in the 
Moniteur of the 9th of this month, recalls to their flags all the officers and 
soldiers who have quitted the army for whatever reason, under the solemn 
promise that as soon as actual peace shall be confirmed, those who shall have 
rejoined the army in consequence of the decree, shall obiain leave to return to 
their families. The minister of general police, Fouche, duke of Otranto, 
in announcing this decree to the prefect, says, “We are at peace, the Em- : 
peror has solemnly proclaimed his intention to maintain the treaty of Paris :” F 
What then is the object ofthose hostile preparations beyond our frontiers ? f 





When it is our determination to take no concernin the interior arrangements 
of neighboring states, will those states pretend to the right of directing our X 
domestic affairs? Is it because they are determined to govern France, by 
menaces, by arms, and by masters of their choice ? 

“And what kings, what nations can perceive, without terror, such an 
unheard of violation of independence and the principles which form the 
safcty ofall nations and all governments! What people, if they are not 
beaten down by a long servitude, can consent to receive a monarch from the 
hands of strangers ? ‘Our fathers have seen the Stuarts fatiguing the pity 
of the courts of Europe, and shamefully beggime their aid. They saw 
England set at defiance the menaces and the arms of the continent, and : 
escape by this last act of courage from civil troubles, from the poniards of 
a tyrannical hypocrite, and terminate a revolution which had, like ours, its 
extravagances, its errors, and the want of a new dynasty. 

“Shall France be- more unfortunate? Shall a humil lation, of which we 
do not find an example in the history of any free pesple, be reserved for 
her? Shall she suffer any to dictate laws to her, when she has the right 
and the power of rejecting every species of yoke? When 300,000 warriors, 
experienced in battie, and 2,000,000 of citizens, are ready to march at the 
voice of the country? No! The throne to which the wishes of four muil- 
lions of mcr have called the Emperor, this throne, strengthened by so many 
treatics, made illustrious by so many sacrifices, consecrated by religion, can 
never become the prey of conquerors. 

“The projects conceived at the first moment of alarm, and in the uncer- 
tainty of events, will not be brought to any result, and will have no success, 
when Europe shall learn that the Bourbons cun receive no other succor 
than that of hospitality ; when she shall know that France, finishing, with- 
in the circle of her acknowledged limits, under the faith of treaties and the 
protection of the law of nations, the grand work of ber revolution, shows 
herself unanimous in the generous design of got oppression and repu)- 
sing unjust aggressions.” (Signed) The Duke of OT ce ich 

Minister @f the General Pol'c 
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ionor. E 
OLS, o) NEW TREATY OF THE ALLIED POWERS 4 
War. Me In the name of the holy and undivided Trinity - 
i» Turi majesties, the Emperor of all the Russias, the Emperor of Austria. 
@ 15. che King of Prussia, and the King of the united kingdom of Great-Britain 3 
ind the Bs, and [reland, considering the consequences which the entrance of Bonaparte 4 
papers. a into France, and the present situation of that kingdom, may have with re 4 
of the “fa spect to the security of Europe, have determmed, in these weighty cur- : 
clama- cumstances, to carry into effect the principles consecrated in the treaty 0} a 
—they Ss Chaumont. They have therefore agreed, by a solemn treaty, mutualls 
es that Bes signed by each of the four powers, to renew the engagement that they w il! 
eople, a m defend the so happily restored order of things in Europe, against all viola- q 
hose "tion, and to adop: the most effectual measures for carrymg this engagemen' ? 
vho do ae into effect, and also to give it that necessyry extension which existing cir- 
easing 7) cumstances imperiously demand. 
blance [Here follow the appointments, in the usual form, of the diffcrent plenipo- 
un and ~ tentiaries, whose names are undersigned. } 

treaty Be: Art. 1.---The high contracting powers solemnly engage to unite the re- 
st her. sc sources of their respective states for the maintenance of the treaty of peace i 
in the concluded at Paris on the 30th of May, 1814, as well as that of the Congress : 
's and ae of Vienna---to carry into full effect the dispositions contained in these trea- i 
olemn = ties---inviolably to observe their ratified and subscribed agreements, accord- : 
it have ing to their full import---to defend them against every attack, and especial- 
“rn to ly against the projects of Napoleon Bonaparte. Towards this end, they bind 

ranto, themselves, should the king of France desire it, and in the spirit of the de- 
Em. claration issued on the 13th of March, with common consent and mutual 
aris :° agreement, to bring to justice all such as may have already joined or shal! 
tiers ? hereafter join the party of Napoleon, in order to compel him to relinquish 
ments his projects, and to render him incapable in futureof disturbing the tranqui ; 
g our lity of Europe and the general peace, under the protection of which the 
ey by rights, the freedom, and the independence of nations, have been established 

and secured. 

ch an 2---Although so great and salutary an object does not permit that the 
n the means destined to its attainment should he limited, and although the high 
> not contracting powers have resolved to devote to this object all such resources 
m the as they can, in their respective situations, dispose of ; yet they have never- 

pity theless agreed, that every one of them shal! constantly have in the field 

saw 150,000 men complete, of whom at least one tenth shall be cavalry, with s 

and proportionate artillery, (not reckoning garrisons) and to employ them in ac | 
Is of tive and united service against the common enemy. 
3, its S---The high contracting parties solemnly engage not to lay down the): 

‘ arms but in agreement with each other, nor until the object of the war as ; 

h we Be signed in the first article of the present treaty shall ave been attained---nor ‘ 
for ) until Bonaparte shall be wholly and completely deprived of the power of f 
ight. i exciting disturbances, and of being able to renew his attempts to obtain the : 
iors, S chief power of France. 

the os 4.--As the present treaty principally relates to the present circumstances 

mil. ie the engagements in the treaty of Chaumont, and particularly that contained 

ny ‘ in the 16th article, shall again recover their full force, as soon as the preseit 

cen 3 object shall be attained. 

‘ 5---Every thing relating tothe command of the allied armies, the mainte 

cer- ° @ nance of the same, &c. shall be regulated by a special convention. 

S$, a _5--The high contracting parties shall have the right reciprocally to acere 

cor dit with the generals, commanders of their armies, officers, who shall be al- 

th. Fs lowed the liberty of corresponding with their governments, in order to in 

the s form them of the military events, and of all that relates to the operation ot : 

ws " the armies. ; 

ul. * 7---As the engagements entered into by the present treaty have for object 

: ‘o maintain the general peace, the high contracting powers agree to invite 


all the powers of Europe to accede to them 
VOL. f, (; 
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8---As the present treaty is simply and solely entered into with a view to 
support France and every other threatened country against the attempts of 
Bonaparte and his adherents, his most christian majesty shall be specially 
‘ivited to accede thereto---and in the event of his majesty’s claiming the 
force specified in article 2, he shall make known what assistance his cireum- 
stances enable him tocontribute towards the object of the present treaty. 

9---The present treaty shall be ratified, and the ratification exchanged 
within the period of one month, or sooner if possible. 

In testimony whereof the respective plenipotentiaries have signed and 
sealed the same 

(LS) Count RASAMOWSRY, 
(LS) Count NESSELRODE, 

J (LS) Prince METTERNICH, 
(LS) Baron WESSENBERG, 
(LS) Prince HARDENBERG, 
(LS) Baron HUMBOLDT, 
(LS) WELLINGTON. 

42 Vienna, the 23th of Murch, 1815. 

London, April 24.---Admira] Gantheume has assumed the command of the 
Youlon fleet. 

The Conscription Laws are, it is said, again acted upon in France. 

A strong Channel flect will be immediately collected, as a fleet of obser- 
vation, under the command of Lord Keith. 

The publication of the abdication of Maria Louisa is expected from day 
to day, but has not yet taken place. 

Paris, April 7—The plan of the new Constitution was finished this even- 
ing 

rues 

Deeply deploring the event, we wait for the official or authenticated de- 
tails of the late horrid massacre of the American Prisoners, at Dartmoor, 
in England, when we shall present them to our readers. 

New-York, June 10, 1815. The Cartel ship Brunswick, with 458 Amer- 
ican prisoners, has just arrived from England. A ship load also arrived at 
Boston, on the 7th inst.: six others either had, or were about to sail, with 
prisoners for the U. States. 





[SS 
TO THE PUBLIC. 

Owing to a want of experience, in forming the adjustment of parts, we 
have not been able to present this number of the American Magazine in 
the form that we proposed, nor to embrace init that variety which we in- 
tended. In our next, we hope to give a greater variety, and to bring the 
arrangement more inio system. Our Monruiy Retrospect, is entirely 
crowded out, and the department of Forrign Events, is far less than we 
‘ntended 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

\., and O., are invited to remember us often. 8., of B., has our thanks 
* Duchess County,’ is on file. Juvenis, is under consideration; and we ad- 
vise him to try his pen on other subjects. H., on the economy of caloric, 
and the best means of warming Rooms and Houses, both writes and rea- 
sons well. He will find a private communication soon, through the channel 
that he proposes. V. M. Albaniensis, and VY. S., were received too late for 
this number. Agricola, has taken exactly the department that we wished 
to see him fill, and we greet him most heartily, though he came too late 
tor this month. The promise of S., of HL, to remember us sometimes, we 
well remember. J. S.C. is received: Galena, 64 per cent. of lead. ‘A 
Manufacturer,’ shall be attended to. Is Merino native, or imported? P.M. 
at Cincinnati, will please continue his attention 
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Meteorological. At 


To the Editor of the American Magaziie 
Owxonvaga, May 15, 1815. 
Sim, 
fr the followmg Observations are of any utility, they are at your ser 
vice, and should you desire it, I may send some more. 
ONONDAGHARA. 
Thermometrical Observations made near Manlius, County of Onondaga, De- 
cember 1814. 





























/ ‘Timeof j| Courseofthe {| | ee 
observation | {_ Winds. 

al lols | als REMARKS, 
S\$iSi2i 5 | Sz | 

sleis 3] BR cS > MORNING---NOOY, and NIGHT. 

8 = 0 = i = ” - 
slaltlal a |aAts 

1)28)30)27]| N. ; — | — )Snowed moderately all day, (two inches deep.) 

2131133)26]| S. | — | — [Overeast, high wind and some snow. 
SHLUJL6I14IN. Wy — | — jCold high wind, some snow. 

4! 0)32/27"S.W.| — | — jFair and light wind, remarkably pleasant day. 
5)27(S1/33 1S. WwW. — | S. jOvercast,  ,, clouds and sunshine. 
6|36|40/40], S. | — | — jOvercast, ,, likely for rain 
7|40140/37]1S. W.| N. |N.W Rain, cloudy, »» cloudy & pleasan* 
8|32|301334 S. | N. | N. Overcast, snow, * 

9} 34]28}25)|N.W. — |Snow, ,, sleet. 
10]22/34/35]|N.W.|S. W.| — |Overcast, snows very fast, overcast. 
11/28;34)32]|N.W. — jFair, overcast, snow. 
12}25|30}251N.W.| — | W. Overcast, ,, snows very fast. 
13|26}29}26), W. | — | — JOvercast, ,, Bs 
14120122120)! W. | — | — {Mist, sleet, overcast, fair at evening. 
15}18)25|28!icalm.iN.W. Overcast, ,, 5 very light chilly winc 
16) 14132]29}] W. |] W. |S. W./Fair & light wind, ,, mist, trees cov. with Ice. 
17131)41|S6]) S. | — Overcast, ,, thaws faust, and misty, ,, 
18/54/S6132||N.W.! W. Overcast & thick mist, overcast, cloudy. 
19}32]30|26)|N.W. Fine snow, overcast, cloudy. 
20]18)18}16]|N.W. Overcast, ,, 5, 2 little snow fallen. 
21, 0)12)12||\N.W Overcast & flightsof snow, ,, cold & high wind 


Cloudy, ,, overcast and strong wind. 
Overcast, fair, cloudy and strong wind. 
Overcast with snow, overcast, 


25|28134)32}} S 


29118/281261|N.W Is. W. 
a4logloolisiin.w.) — 


$3 
25}12)25; 20) 'N.W. Cloudy, » and pleasant, cloudy. 
26) 24/26] 25}\calm.) S.E. Fair and pleasant as n 


97119131130] S.E.| Ss. 
28/33/401321} Ss. | — 
29}32134'32\|calm.IN.W. 


Overcast, “ and strong wind, overcast 
Freezing rain, rain, rain and thick mist 
Mist and snow, mist, mist and snow. 
30}19}20}18] |IN-W. Snowed moderately, overcast, ,, 

S11 8]24{21||N.W. Cloudy and flights of snow, overcast. 


This month has been very healthy. The snow is now about six inches 
deep. 
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Notr. We thank our attentive Correspendent, and take this occasion to 
invite a continuance of his favors ;—and to express our wish to receive ob- 
servations of this kind from as many of our friends as can make it conveli- 
Eniror. 
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AS od Neteorologica: ° 


The average,state of the atmosphere from 1802 to 1808 inclusive, in Lon 


_don, 1s shown in the following table. 



























































Average height of Average height af Depth of vain 

4 the Barometer. the T'hermoimeter. in inches. 

1802 29.706 50.38 23.35 @ 
5S ——— 29.778 30.31 26.59 
4-————29.875 30.65 $4.00 
5 29.864. 48.00 95.00 
6-——— 29.815 51.77 42.00 
729.746 51.66 296.00 
8 29.7 24 50.60 30.50 
Av. for7 years, 29.786 50,48 20,62 


—s— 


MMbany, 6 Bo. 3, 1815, Sh. afternoon. At 3 precisely, we had an inter 
esting storm of hail and rain, with a few vivid streams of lightning. ‘The 
hail tell fast during six minutes, and the hail-stones were from near 4 inch 
to 4 and tdiameter. The most of them very hard and diaphanous, but ma- 
ny of the largest had a white opake centre, and on cutting them open 
a small cavity was found in or near the middle. The cloud gathered around 
the summits of the mountains m the 8. W. and burst upon us very sudden- 
iy, with a strong wind from that quarter. The wind had been southerly 
through the day, and the am warm and humid---the thermometer at 70°. 

Che atmosphere is still loaded with vapor, though it has ceased to rain---- 
the thermomet ter 62°. 

At 4, I took the opportunity to test the correctness of the thermometer, 
with which 1 shall record the temperatures occasionally forthis Work. Af- 
ter 3 minutes immersion ina pint bowl of the hail that had just fallen, it 
indicated 32°; and on adding fine salt, it fell to zero, thus determining its 
correctness. The hail was now congealed to a solid mass, and the bow} 
was covered on the outside with a beautiful coat of radiated white frost. 
{n this situation, a white, dense vapor, rolied over the brim of the bow}, 
and descended in curls to the floor. The whole appearances were interest. 
ing, and my readers will have the goodness to excuse this minuteness, to 
which I invite other observers, solely for the purpose of a desirable accu- 
rcv in similar observations. 

During the storm, a sloop, lying at the W atering Place, was struck by the 
lightning, which de scended to the hold and ruined the inast, without myu 
ring any body, though there were more than twenty persons on board! A 
truly Providential escape. 

The greatest heat of May, was ga Sabbath the 28that 4 P. M., 893? ;—in 
the sun, 101°. ‘The wind was S. on the river, but the clonds ran from N .W 
all day. moe is this? The greatest heat of last summer, was on the 2d of 
July, 89°, and the winds were preciscly as above. Both these high extre acs 
were iollowed by Jow ones, and within 30 hours the temperature fell 2 7, 


eee 


ORIGINAL ANECDOTE 


The peculiar pe riinency of a good joke, vives, to the wit displayed oan 
these hitle oce asions, all its value. The fol! lowing anecdote will lose much 
of its force by this manner of relation. ]. can relate it to the hfe. 

W. and C. two auctioneers s, were rei ag he's, disproportioned in their 
stature. C..was a mere dwarf, and W. very tall. At a public sale, ¢ 
mounted a hogshead partly filled with Se otch snuff in bladders, whicta 

stood on one end. As he was repeating one-and-tcn, one-nid-ten, going, 

going, going, gentlemen, the head gave way, and C. descended out of 
sight—gone, says W.—and the sneezing of C. left no ae of the fact, 
for though out of sight, he was not out of hearing he effect on the 
crowd was indescribable ty 
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